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WE WOULD CALL SPECIAL attention to Professor Merriam’s 
fresh and temperate treatment of the vexed question of ministerial 
leadership in this number. Mr. Gillette’s analytic criticism of 
a Familiar Hymn will be found interesting, and the “ Alumni 
News ” will be found to be unusually full. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER of the Seminary, which has just 
appeared, shows its usual excellence of form and arrangement. 
One feature, introduced for the first time this year and worthy 
of special commendation, is the Reference List of courses offered, 
arranged by topic in twelve groups. The list has the double 
advantage of giving the reader a topical view of the instruction 
in the institution, and of serving as a guide to students in the co- 
ordination of their elective choices. It gives also quite a fresh 
view of the richness of the resources of the Seminary. 





PRESIDENT PATTON, at a meeting of the Princeton alumni in 
New York, some time since, called attention to the desirability 
of a better codrdination of elective studies than is frequently 
planned in institutions of higher learning. The elective system 
has come to stay, beyond all question. The conditions of mod- 
ern culture make it both desirable and necessary. It presents 
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to the student the possibility of concentration rather than diffu- 
sion of effort. It neither necessitates nor encourages any ex- 
cessive limitation of topics studied, while it does give opportu- 
nity for the minute investigation of special subjects; thereby 
supplying not only an acquaintance with things, but a mastery 
of methods. The well recognized danger of the system is that 
it also presents the possibility of a whimsical scattering of study 
over themes entirely uncorrelated, and gives the opportunity for 
the thorough mastery of nothing. That there lies within the 
elective system such a possibility of mischievous misapplication 
is nothing against the system itself. It argues rather in its 
favor. The most evil results are due to the perversion of the 
best things. This danger does, however, indicate that in the 
colleges, perhaps by compulsion, and in the professional schools, 
certainly by suggestion, the advisability of a careful correlation 
of studies to the attainment of a specific end should be recog- 
nized. The end to be gained need not always be the same. It 
may be “general culture,” “all-round training,” or the closest 
“specialization.” But whatever the end chosen, the student 
should be assisted to make his work converge toward it. 

The value of the elective system is often said to lie in the 
fact that “it gives the chance to know something about every- 
thing, or everything about something.” Such a purely acquisi- 
tional estimate of its worth carries it appeal, but its truer appeal 
comes from its ethical value. It trains a man by deliberate and 
discriminating choice to set before himself a worthy goal, and 
then to strive toward it. Such is the method of all true charac- 
ter building. It is a weakness in the administration of the sys- 
tem if, after the student has chosen his end, no suggestion is 
made to him of the studies which will be most conducive to its 
attainment, or as to the orderly sequence of their pursuit. 
Therein lies the weakness of the Leru-Feriheit of the German 
universities, and President Patton’s fresh allusion to it is timely. 





THE REPORT of the deputation sent by the American Board 
to Japan is of great significance and forms a pregnant chapter 
not only in the history of the Board but in the history of 
religions. It has for some time been a matter of intense 
interest what would be the effect upon a people the background 
of whose whole philosophy and religious thought has been 
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thoroughly oriental to welcome a sudden and extensive infusion 
of nineteenth century occidental business methods, philosophy, 
and Christianity. In the midst of the jangling, turmoil, and 
eddying of the thought of our day which calls itself Christian 
we rest with a sense of security in the knowledge that the 
Christian life of our land, however it may express itself, is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, drawing its strength from an historic 
phase of vital Christianity which has shown itself to be strong 
and beautiful. Japan recognizes the fact of Christianity as a 
civilizing and religious power. She accepts with an impartial 
hospitality the various divergent and contradictory statements 
of the germinal source of that power. In Japan a Unitarianism 
cannot, as in New England, rest on a solid* foundation of iron 
Calvinism. In the formation of the Japanese type of Christian- 
ity there can be no unconscious working of a Christian theology 
in the blood. This report makes it very clear that the Japan’ 
of to-day purposes to find out what seems to it to be true 
to-day and that yesterday will have little influence. The 
simple question is this: Has nineteenth century Christianity, 
just as it is, vitality enough to win a nation to Christ, when that 
nation is environed with all of nineteenth century anti-Christian 
sentiment ? 

This is the question which this temperate, sagacious, most 
Christianly uncommercial report accentuates. It is substan- 
tially the same question that troubled the Jerusalem Church 
when Paul and Barnabas brought in their report from their 
work among the Gentiles. We believe that in God’s book the 
same triumphant answer is already written, and that in Japan 
the Gospel through the agency of its faithful human proclama- 
tion is to have free course and be glorified, and that its theology, 
whether it be fashioned after Origen or Augustine or neither, 
will be shaped by the Spirit of the living God. 


PAUL’s ADDRESS ON Mars HIctt is a striking sermon, and 
the form of it, as given in the book of Acts, has more of the 
Thucydidean flavor than is apparent in the record of any other 
of Paul’s speeches. But remarkable though it be, is there not a 
strong present tendency greatly to overdo the matter of setting 
it up as a standard to which all addresses to the unconverted, 
and especially those to the heathen, should conform? Current 
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literature has at times threatened to become fairly mountainous 
through bringing Mars Hill so frequently into the horizon. 

Now Paul was unquestionably a great man and a godly man. 
His influence on the Christian Church is without doubt second 
only to that of the Master himself. But there is a vast stretch 
intervening between the preacher on Mars Hill and the preacher 
on the Mount of Beatitudes. No one claims infallibility for 
Paul. The simple fact that he once preached in a particular 
way at Athens does not make that sort of preaching a pattern 
for all preaching. 

Before we can set up that particular sermon as a model 
we must be able to answer one of two questions positively 
in the affirmative: Did Paul usually employ that method ? 
When he employed it was he successful? Now there is 
no positive evidence that his method on Mars Hill was 
his customary one. The snatches of his speeches here and 
there given would indicate just the opposite. There are indica- 
tions to be noted presently that his method on that occasion 
was by him considered to be tentative. How did he succeed ? 
His preaching in Athens was a comparative failure. No church 
seems to have been founded there, no community of Christians 
organized. He soon went away to Corinth with the firm de- 
termination, he tells us (I Cor. ii. 2), to preach nothing but 
Christ and him crucified. This, he recognized, was foolish- 
ness to the Greeks who seek after wisdom; but the world 
through its wisdom had not come to know God, while Christ 
crucified is the wisdom of God, —and even the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men (I Cor. i.). This whole passage seems 
to be acutely reminiscent of Paul’s sense of failure at Athens, 
and need of pursuing a different course at Corinth. 

We do not propose to say that the method of the Areopagus 
was all wrong and is necessarily always wrong. If, as some 
have urged, the address was one of self-vindication before the 
court of the Areopagus, the method may be conceived to have 
had a certain timeliness. But the comparative failure of Paul’s 
Athenian work, and the entire change of his method at Corinth, 
—a change followed by such different results — seems a pretty 
conclusive indication that the sermon on Mars Hill should not 
be treated as setting the standard of sermonic address, and to 
suggest that a syllogism from natural theology is not necessarily 
the most potent instrument of conversion. 











THE SCHOLAR, THE POET, AND THE PROPHET. 
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In speaking to-night upon a subject affecting the Practical 
Department, to which I have been called and in which I have 
been working, I might be excused if I chose for a theme some 
one specific phase of active work in parish, pulpit, or in public 
life, or I might safely follow the paramount interest of the day, 
and ask you to regard some particular aspect of the social prob- 
lem ; but either would be out of harmony with a wider thought 
which I wish to voice at this time, having, however, I trust, a 
practical bearing. 

This general subject we may call in its simplest form, The 
Limitation and the Largeness of the minister’s leadership. But, 
that we may make our aim more specific, let us consider a three- 
fold type of leadership which has its bearings upon this theme ; 
and that we may still further guard our line of thought in the 
suggestive material which offers, consider, if you please, these 
elements as operating within a great movement in our day be- 
tween differentiation and unity. 

Our discussion may start from this proposition: That ina 
great movement between complexity and comprehension, the 
servant of the universal Lord, in ministering his catholic gos- 
pel, must be a type of man who can recognize three types of 
leadership everywhere, that of the scholar, that of the poet, that 
of the prophet, himself sympathetically in touch with them all, 
yet avoiding their exclusive emphases, to find by faith the 
enlargement and the limitation of his work. 

In carrying out this line of thought let us consider first, the 
two-fold movement, second, the three-fold leadership, and third, 
the consequent limitation and enlargement. 


I. Everywhere and in all ages, in the problems of personal 
and public life, these three elements in leadership, the scholar’s 
(107 ) 
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test, the poet’s touch, the prophet’s torch, each with its own kind 
of emphasis, has been using the two constant elements of differ- 
ence and unity to carry on God’s great designs. Practically 
then, .in leadership a man’s problem has a/ways been, under 
God, how to bring that which most stamps his individuality as 
a force into touch with other personalities, as his field, in a 
unity or comprehension of forces which is God’s. 

Now, let us mark this as a general historic truth so that 
what I wish to say may not be charged with forgetting it, for 
the most discouraging thing we encounter in all discussions of 
cotemporary problems is that men forget that 


“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day,” 


and keep insisting that their own day, with its complexity of 
questions and answers, is a brand new thing and can be unified 
by labeling it under some one extreme and exclusive badge. 
No! differences of individuality in the fields of leadership slowly 
and unconsciously weaving extremities of individual emphasis 
into God’s unity of comprehension,—this is what all history has 
been enacting. These two struggling forces, then, have noth- 
ing distinctively new in them to-day excepting (and yet this is 
a tremendous exception) —excepting the present cotemporary 
consciousness of both everywhere, where formerly one at a 
time was generally in the clear ascendant. This is the point: 
the consciousness of both everywhere and at the same time, 
operating in spheres now affecting life as never before, 
and so more practical and pressing. That is, increasing 
specialization, and so complexity, as the goal of that in- 
dividual freedom for which the ages have battled, confronts 
just now a mighty and manifest trend, nay, hunger, for 
some sort of unity. There is at the same time the con- 
sciousness of wide-moving, fast accelerating differentiations ; 
and yet, despite them, immense movements of organic relation- 
ships. Side by side, personality is emphasized to a bewildering 
perplexity, and, at the same time, organization is urged to a 
benumbing monotony. Hence the difficult task of a leader to- 
day, which grows harder and harder, is to be true to the two 
forces which seemingly draw him in opposite ways: the worth 
of individual emphasis everywhere, and yet the fellowship of all 
true influence in a comprehension of sympathetic work. Never, 
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therefore, was there room for greater extremity of leadership in 
thought, feeling, and action; never more room for injustice to 
yesterday, more vagary for to-day, more cataclysmal auguries, 
and more Utopian panaceas: and still never, from the very 
extremities themselves and their conscious co-existence every- 
where, was there such possible equipoise in the wider swing of 
constraining thought, and so less room for revolutionary solu- 
tions of battle. And soa most difficult element in public life 
to-day is yet in many ways a most hopeful one: for in this fruit- 
ful interplay lies the vital check to any mechanical and limited 
unity which specialization would build upon any one predomi- 
nant force ; and yet, here is a new vitalization of every individual 
function, which yet consciously intrusts itself by faith into the 
vital unity of God’s great providence. Such a movement is not 
a circle swung from one center, but an ellipse described from 
the two foci. 

Now, this necessity for a larger conception of unity is 
enforced by the fact that in nearly all our leadership, even yet, 
men seem called upon to understand the day in which we live 
under a reasoned analysis, which must find some one center of 
thought from which to label the present, to prognosticate the 
future, and to arraign the past. For example, how shallow and 
naive is the great discovery which is constantly heralded that 
we are living in “an age of transition,” as if, forsooth, all Chris- 
tian ages were not ages of transition. But this word popularly 
means a radical change of centers. Now, the peril of sucha 
judgment on any period is either that it is so trite as to have no 
force, or so startling as to anticipate revolution and to call 
anxious attention to the nostrum of some one-sided leader of 
thought, feeling, or action. 

No! there was far more transition in the formal adjustment 
of unities than we experience to-day, in former crises of history: 
from one ancient national dominion to another; from Judaism 
to Christianity; from Greek thought to Roman institution ; 
from Roman to Barbarian imperialism; from Middle Age Holy 
Roman Empire to modern nationalism; from the extreme 
renaissance of intellect in the fifteenth to the religious recoil in 
the sixteenth centuries ; from Feudalism’s fall to French license 
of liberty ; and from Parisian republicanism to American federal 
democracy. All these chronicled transitions, marked, indeed, 
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a going over from one basis to another ; the conquest for a time 
of a new and single dominant element. 

And how many times before has the transition or step-over 
seemed to most men a judgment of all the past and a prophecy 
of millennial dawn. But it is the shallowest interpretation of 
our own day to catalogue it in any such fashion. That is the 
very trouble. We cannot doit. Guizot long ago pointed out 
the broadest difference between the civilization of antiquity and 
that of modern life, a truth which Mackenzie and Kidd have 
only reapplied to our social problems. He shows that some 
one dominant principle or policy for a time gained complete 
mastery and developed civilization in subordination to itself. 
But through the triumph of the historic method, the scientific 
spirit, general spread of intelligence and intercommunion of 
races, no wholesale and one-sided unities can now be framed. 
There is a consciousness of too many things to make any one 
exclusively dominant. No one thing, like the recovery of the 
old world of letters at the Renaissance (the scholar’s weapon), 
the rebirth of the Bible (era of the prophets), the Revolution’s 
uprise of liberty (dream of the poets), can sweep us away ; for 
now, in one generation, some scholar’s dogma which is to 
revolutionize thought, some prophet’s vision which is to trans- 
form society, some poet’s dream which is to herald a new dawn,— 
we see them all fuse into readjustments within a decade, with 
certain elements, indeed, of all, and yet tangibly centered in 
no one. No one thing in any realm of philosophy, sentiment, or 
institution actually dominates us. If you say it is a philosophy 
of Evolution, yet of what sort? You ask the question of Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Kelvin, or of Weissmann, or any exponent of 
the philosophy, and whatever the answer, theistic or agnostic, 
yet one thing is evident, that the word has swept clear ina 
single generation of its first revolutionary significance. 

Or if you call Democracy the dominant note, — yes, but as a 
visible unifying center it exists to-day in governments like 
Great Britain, nominally imperial; and while its completest 
political triumph is in the United States, it, is coming to be 
called by some a failure even here, because of a still newer 
type arising called Soczal democracy. 

Or we hear men call it the Sociological era, and the 
Humanitarian age. Yes, but only yesterday it was the cold age 
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of science and the dawn of materialistic utilitarianism. We 
said then, “ Things are in the saddle and ride mankind,” and, 
lo, now man is mounted to his seat and comes riding into minds 
and hearts on all the fields of life; and yet, forsooth, this same 
age is now called by some reformers so overfed with heaven 
that we have become blind to our human duties. 

Here is one writer who tabulates everything we call our day 
in America under the label “ mercantile; and another who 
sums up everything with the epithet “objective realism ;” 
and yet, almost before we can say these words, here is a recoil 
to idealism in philosophy, and the romantic school of letters is 
in the full blast of popularity. 

The very epithet “ Agnostic” witnesses the most wide- 
spread interest in, not to say recoil to, Biblical study, and Fair- 
bairn says, “ The ages of faith are now, not once were;” and 
while some men are thinking a negative philosophy perilously 
near its assured zenith, we read an article — nay, they begin to 
multiply — on “ The passing of agnosticism,” anent Balfour and 


Romanes. 

But the most frequent revolutionary badge of progress on 
lips of cold, scholarly thinker and warm religious prophet alike, 
is Organism ; and so, forsooth, the age of Individualism is past, 
just because from its extreme emphasis in God’s wide sweep of 
providence we are now beginning to see again the old truth of 
organic relations. 

But how men have been forgetting, in their obnoxious or 
jubilant labels, that it is the very diversities of life, bred of the 
individual struggles and ideals of the past, worth all they have 
cost, which makes the coming of things together possible now 
only on a basis of diversity. Hitherto men have been empha- 
sizing their differences within pretty clearly defined fields and 
with, perhaps, a very narrow vision of only their little world: 
now the individual is consciously moving in a world of larger 
content. He cannot touch any subject for himself without 
touching the world of others, thinking into their enclosures, 
feeling the harm or impulse of their sentiments, and using more 
or less the other man’s weapons. Hence a man must, in any 
work he does, anywhere, insetting himself up for battle, — must 
enlarge his own individuality into a personality which knows its 
limits and yet rejoices in sympathy with all God's workers in 
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the field. Darwin’s little earth-worm leads out into the ques- 
ticn of world building, and the mystery of Tennyson’s “ flower 
in the crannied wall,” could we discover it, he tells us, contains 
the solution of God’s universe. 
“* T but open my eyes and perfection no more and no less 

In the kind I imagined full fronts me, and God is seen God, 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, in the clod; 

And thus looking within and around me I ever renew, 

With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it, too, 

The submission of man’s nothing perfect to God’s all complete, 

As, by a new obedience in spirit, I rise to his feet.” 


II. But, secondly, it has been proposed to bring into this 
two-fold problem three types of the individual as leader of men, 
old types and yet ever new,— that of the Scholar, the Poet, the 
Prophet. It needs but their mention to discover the affinity of 
each with the complex task of a servant of God. 

A minister must be a scholar, that is evident, to deal with 
personality as related to all truth, God’s truth, anywhere; a 
poet, to guide that personality into emotional sympathy with all 
true sentiment, God’s own, from whatever source; and a 
prophet, to rouse that personality into conscience-touch with 
all righteousness, God’s will, whoever does it, in earth as it is 
done in heaven. 

And yet, while he must have that touch, he himself is 
neither one of these only; need not, must not, leave his réle nor 
drop his function to unify God’s large world of salvation by any 
one reasoned or mechanical unity they offer. Each one of 
these types as leader, as we shall see, inevitably comes into the 
minister’s field, and yet they keep their own function. Let him 
foray into theirs as he cannot help, and yet keep his,—large 
enough, nay, too large already for his puny grasp. 

Look, now, at these three factors as working on this large 
problem of leadership. Each can be described only in the gen- 
eral type of its emphasis, for it is hard always to keep them 


apart. 
By the scholar, broadly speaking, we mean the man who is 


searching for truth and for facts, objectively for the most part, 
little regarding the use most men make of them. 

By the poet as leader we mean pre-eminently the man who, 
through literature in the largest sense, would interpret truth 
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and fact, subjectively, as his main atmosphere, artistically, as his 
vehicle of purpose. , 

By the prophet, broadly speaking, we mean the man who 
speaks forth and for truth as authoritative on life now, and prac- 
tically vital, if true at all. 

The first ultimates his search in knowledge. The second 
ultimates his interpretation in experience. The third ultimates 
his application in conduct. 

A truth ; its human significance ; its uses in righteousness,— 
there they are. 

The scholar’s chief aim at its extreme is to make men wiser ; 
use facts, then, as you will. 

The poet aims chiefly to make men deeper and broader, even 
if logic cannot measure all the tides of sentiment, or conduct 
square to the tape of the censor. 

The prophet aims to make men better now; with light, less- 
or more; with sentiments, stern or sweet; do right, facts and 
fancies to the wind. 

One type, at its extreme, says, it is most vital what you 
believe and how you know it. Another, at its extreme implies, 
or seems to imply, that a little truth, even if shallow, trans- 
muted by motive is more vital than volumes; and they eye 
each other askance because of the relative emphases. The 
world of books is as real to one as the world of men to the other 
two; and if one type may thus get out of touch with life as it 
now is, the others, too much in the touch of now, may not see 
(to quote a figure) ‘the forest of God’s all time because of the 
trees of to-day.” 

But, take another range of differences. The scholar would 
try to isolate his truth from himself, if he can, that it may stand 
out as objective reality. Impersonality is his very alembic. 
The poet, on the other hand, would bathe everything in person- 
ality. His self-consciousness is the sympathetic mordant to get 
him nearer the soul of all things. But the prophet would burn 
everything from personality into personality as by fire or acid. 
The scholar says a fact or a truth is known or is not known if it 
can stand the test of impartial record or universal logic. Yes, 
says the poet, but there are spiritual visions which will not be 
photographed to the reason. Nay, says the prophet, a fact vis- 
ible, or a truth experienced, what are they worth if they do not 
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tell on soul or century? Here at one extreme is the field of 
abstract truth and impersonal fact, and here at the other, is the 
prophet’s world of concrete law and moral ad-hominem. Is it 
possible, then, that between them is that literary realm of art 
on the same problem? Yes, but the scholar with objective aim 
calls it all “sentiment” because it pulses so with personal life ; 
and yet so calm is it that it seems, at the other extreme, impi- 
ously and wickedly neutral to the fiery soul of the prophet. 
Now, how different all these realms on the same great themes 
of life, and yet they all exist, and exist in God’s world ; and each 
is, or is not, a vital part of the divine comprehensive process. 
God gets into his world through each, or one is to dominate all. 
Which is it? The whole world is to be unified somehow, me- 
chanically and visibly, under each, or else there is a transcen- 
dent comprehension under God of which we are only beginning 
to dream. These types have ever been leading, or misleading 
men. The lines keep running on as extremities of emphasis ; 
each how useful in itself; all faulty without supplement. 

Facts, sentiments, deeds,— how men _ have been isolating 
them in leadership. Realism, romanticism, didactics,— are they 
ever to be separate and unsympathetic realms in the compre- 
hensive art of living? The objective world, the subjective hu- 
manity, the transcendent God,—does it take three different 
men to apprehend, after all these ages, their sympathetic rela- 
tions at least? 

Truth about God and men; God’s truth in men; truth of 
God for men: are these emphases exclusive or inclusive? Sep- 
arated, they inevitably make the pedant, the mystic, the fanatic. 
They need not, they cannot, always be united in the same man, 
but they can be comprehended in aworld of larger content in 
the sympathy of fellow-work, under God’s providence. 

Or take other categories: actualities, ideals, potentialities. 
How easy to become absorbed in one of these three and con- 
struct a world out of them; become pessimist, optimist, oppor- 
tunist, cold student, superficial impressionist, Utopian dreamer. 

Or take truth, beauty, institution. How easy in the name 
of learning, of culture, of power, to key all theories of educa- 
tion, religion, reform, to one of these groups alone. 

But enough. We knowthese types in the swinging pendu- 
lum of our own sympathies, as philosophic truth or moral in- 
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spiration. We are by nature sympathetic with a calm patient 
search for right, or a warm indignation at sin. We say, accord- 
ing to our mood, with Hallam, that “ Nothing falsifies history 
like logic,” or with Lowell, in another mood, “The course of 
events is humorously careless of the reputation of prophets.” 
Here is Renaissance and Reformation; here is Science and 
Sentiment; Puritan and Elizabethan; art for art’s sake, the 
moral basis of art. Here is Hebraism and Hellenism, or, as 
another calls them, Greek fire and Hebrew fire, or, as Carlyle 
called them, Light and Lightning. 

Here is Montesquiew’s ideal, “ To render an intelligent man 
more intelligent,” and Bishop Wilson’s, “To make reason and 
the will of God prevail.” Matthew Arnold’s call for Sweetness 
and Light provokes Sidgwick’s clarion call for Fire and 
Strength ! 

Who does not recognize these types everywhere to-day ? 
Nay, who does not see that in our calling there is room in God’s 
wide providence for even the individual and extreme emphasis of 
each? And yet, who does not feel even more, at this late day, 
that only the large-minded and whole-hearted servant of the 
universal Christ can have permanent and fruitful ministry ? 

In an age of democratic intelligence, scholar he must be. 
His station and its traditions demand it. It is Emerson who 
says, that “The clergy are always, more universally than any 
other class, the scholars of their day.” And yet, all the great 
theological truths of his mission as scholar come to him 
through a literature which makes our Gospel, as Bushnell said, 
“a gift to the imagination.” His Bible is lyric and letters, as 
well as law; psalms and pzons, as well as principles; dream, 
epic, drama; sermons and songs; biography and apocalypse. 
It is logical, mystical, practical, all three. It is realistic, and 
yet the world’s banner of ideals. It was lived before it was 
written, and is as organic in one-half as personal in the other. 

Poet, therefore, must he be to wing his scholarship, who 
would match its metres to his measures of truth. 

And yet, though scholar and poet he must be, less than 
prophet he dare not be, forth-speaking for his God to men, call- 
ing to action, intent on the present, “lashing his generation 
with whips of steel,” if need be, and yet comforting the burdens 
of his people; unmasking sins and critical of complaisance, yet 
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tenderly in touch with pain; burning the lamp of the midnight, 
but at noon in the forum with men. 

Now, scholars there are among God’s leaders who are not 
prophets, and prophets not scholars, poetic souls, or dry-as- 
dusts in the ranks of His ministering servants. He calls Amos 
from the plow and John from the wilderness. He flashes his 
truth through rude Elijah, and often calls his messengers from 
no school of the prophets. Micah spoke from rustic lips the 
God word that poet Isaiah breathed in the city streets. His 
calls are sovereign, and he dashes sometimes every human com- 
bination, and yet, after all, on the great pinnacles of influence, 
from Moses to Paul, and from Paul to our own day, the great 
prophets have been scholars, and yet with a touch of the poet, 
too. 

Chrysostom was not robbed of his fearless force, his incisive 
analysis of sin, that he was erudite in all his ages’ learning and 
refinement, and yet knew his Bible by heart. 

We see in St. Bernard the flashing leader of crusades and 
forget the long vigils of study and the sweet poet of the ages. 

A movement made Scotland, and John Knox made the 
movement, as he came forth from Glasgow’s halls of learning 
and then lit his flame in Wishart’s zeal, he pupil of Latimer, 
who lit his lamp from Erasmus, as he in turn touched Colet, who 
was a convert of Savonarola. How light and lightning blend in 
God’s chain of providence. 

We call Luther a prophet, and not a scholar, because Eras- 
mus was pre-eminently the latter, and yet, Erasmus was as 
trenchant by pen, as by voice was Luther whose learning gave 
her Bible to Germany. 

Who awoke England from a moral death deeper than any 
we need ever confront? <A college man, peer of any Oxonian 
of his day, studying on horseback as he itinerated, compiling 
lexicons, author and publisher as well, yet whose zeal as prophet 
and whose breasting of storm and flood rivaled Paul’s experience, 
who crucified refined tastes to popular methods to reach the 
unreached, and, ritualist himself, founded plain Methodism for 
Christ’s sake. 

The great Frenchmen who dared to do in Louis’ Court 
what Chrysostom did before Eudoxia were homines ad unguem 
in the elegance of their learning. 
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Puritans in Old England, and New, who lit their torches in 
the flame of law and prophets and fought for religious freedom, 
tried to keep touch with Aima Mater. 

Who was our greatest early revivalist of power, and who 
touched the sore spot in shallow social standards of morality, 
but he who spent thirteen hours a day in his study, whose in- 
tellect put him in the ranks of Aristotle, and who yet, despite 
his hardness of dogma, wasa poet in his spirit ? 

Who first, in England, took up the vexed problem of pauper- 
izing charity and anticipated modern scientific methods but he, 
most persistent of pastors, who yet preached the astronomical 
discourses, he who led the disruption even while sitting in his 
academic chair at Edinburgh? Workingmen’s interests and 
poor girls of the street lay closest the sympathies of Frederick 
W. Robertson, who knew his Greek testament by heart, who 
entranced the most gifted by his eloquence, whose joy was the 
poet’s, and yet whom Heine might have called, so militant was 
his spirit, a Knight of the Holy Ghost. 

I need not say, here in Hartford, how the foremost citizen 
of his day in every public work and civic interest was the 
scholar, poet, prophet, Bushnell, whom you delight to honor. 

And now, to come back to our main contention and to our 
ownday. Iam only urging an old theme, illustrated on all the 
pages of history, when I yet urge that this possible blending of 
three factors is becoming even more and more necessary in the 
great two-fold movement we have described and in whose dis- 
tractions we live. This necessity for our own profession can 
better be realized if now we go on ina more concrete fashion 
to take our stand outside our own particular calling with the 
scholar in his limitation and the poet in his, to see how each of 
these can remain true to his single function, and yet in the com- 
mingling of a large comprehension must foray into the spheres 
of the others. If true of them, much more is it conversely true 
of the distinctive prophet of God. 


(1) Take your stand with the scholar as such. Both ten- 
dencies of which we have spoken are at work in this exclusive 
realm: personality in speciality, yet groping for unity, without 
losing itself. Say what we will of the scholar at his extreme, 
and recognizing the service his impersonal specialty has 
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yielded, yet nothing is so marked as the call of our day upon 
scholarship to feel with the poet and work with the prophet. 
The ideal of the scholar is a different thing from what it once 
was: pale, recluse, valetudinarian, 
“ With the throttling hands of death at strife, 
Grinding at grammar,” 

deciding “not to live, but to know,” like Browning’s grammar- 
ian. It is Emerson who says that “There can be no real 
scholar without the heroic mind,” and we are beginning to see 
the truth of Victor Hugo's word, that “The amphora which re- 
fuses to go to the fountain deserves the hisses of the water- 
pots.” “ Woe to the land whose scholarship is not its prophet,” 
echoes Phillips Brooks. 

We do not half realize the truth suggested by another, that 
it is the same generation so quickened on the scholarly side by 
scientific inquiry which is getting so restless in its conscience- 
touch with misery. Aristotle said that ‘All learning is for 
practice,” that is, all truth is for life. This is what poets have 
been singing and prophets have been crying. But, consciously 
or unconsciously, the impersonality and passivity of the scholar 
is catching the torch-spark: while, in turn, the prophet who is 
so hotly pleading to-day the sacredness of the secular, owes it in 
a large degree to the cold researches of the negative and criti- 
cal scholar. 

Whether he wish it or not, the scholar is almost forced, 
from the very catholicity of scholarship, to become a “ delegated 
intellect” for prophetic service, and not merely the “ chartered 
libertine ” of criticism. 

Mark again, how increasingly differentiated our curricula of 
study are becoming; and yet, from kindergarten to seminary 
there is a growing sense of the affinity of all learning. Here is 
the realm of the scientific scholar changed in its emphasis 
within a generation from natural phenomenon to men: fields 
the poet and prophet were chiefly interested in before. Imagine 
if you can, for example, what is involved in the daring word 
Sociology. No wonder no one can yet define it. Shall we wonder 
when we think of its contents that it means so many and so 
different things to scholar, poet, and prophet? Men laugh de- 
risively, because as yet, it cannot be unified and catalogued, so 
strong is the craving for a mechanical synthesis, and yet, this 
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very attempt is driving men back to their specialist studies. 
And so, what strange shiftings in the scholar’s point of view we 
are seeing. For example, political economy was once thought 
a final and finished science. Scholars tabulated and shelved it 
in its final dress, eternal in that garb, as natural law; but now, 
in the newer economy, what was a cold scholarly sczentéa at one 
extreme has an actual danger to-day of yielding some of its stern 
and true principles to an ethical extreme of emphasis. 

Or take the whole field of ethical study. How something 
has made the field of deductive moral philosophy, once dry as 
dust, now bloom with inductive moral plants, with roots in the 
coldest subsoil of fact, with branches in every poetic sentiment, 
and blossoms in parlors and alleys. 

But, mark you, in all these studies the scholar, as such, keeps 
his function as scholar at the same time that he enlarges his 
vision and sphere. 

Or take up certain emphatic words of which we keep con- 
stantly hearing. ‘ Altruism,” for example, is the word by 
which men guardedly cover, as scholars, to-day, what seems so 
new, and really isages old under a more vital Gospel word. 
And yet Christian men, in turn, recognize gladly a vital rebirth 
and new standpoint of the old love in what is called “ Scientific 
charity.” 

Or take the word “ Environment”: a cold, scholar’s word of 
natural law. How the prophets have caught it up in their 
pleas for justice and mercy! “Environment?” ‘“ Yes,” 
quickly echoes the poet, “but put beauty and ideals into it.” 
And the scholar-poet-prophet objects not to the word if you 
include God and Holy Spirit in a soul’s enswathement. 

Or take the word “Realism.” Started in the scholar’s 
study, how quickly it has entered literature as vital force for 
bane or blessing ; and yet we need not deny the fact that the 
same movement puts the most trenchant weapon into the 
prophet’s hand to make men see misery. 

But to come closer yet to what seems to be our own 
specialist realm as ministers. Scientific scholarship started its 
quest with a distinct purpose to know nothing about theology 
and morals, and lo! the acme of Spencer’s philosophy is to 
furnish us, if he can, with a working ethics; and Huxley has 


turned theologian, despite himself. 
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Or to turn this illustration another way, in another field. 
Christian scholars are trying to discover how they can be true 
to human feeling and Christ’s word, and yet honor the scientific 
basis of all investigation in what they name “ Christian Soci- 
logy »—but yet, nothing is more noticeable than the converse 
attempt in what was ten years ago a materialistic concept of 
this science, to gain a human touch and moral motive in the 
new psychological terminology which is now coming in. 

Or take another illustration of this limit and largeness. 
The very day that hears Huxley, speaking in his limits of 
scientific scholar, confess a virtual failure of utilitarian ethics to 
move men to right conduct, and listens to the tribute of 
Romanes from his deathbed to the vital grounds of the Chris- 
tian contention, sees at the same time a world of devout scholars 
speaking within the bounds of Christian faith and holding no 
less vitally to the old Bible, while yet accepting fearlessly the 
challenge of scientific history to submit the Book of Life to the 
chemic test of literary criticism. 

The hardest facts and the coldest truths to-day about sin. 
come from the pen of social students and historical scholars, 
not from the theologians. The cry of enfranchisement once 
“Back to nature” has been confronted by her iron law and 
remediless struggles, and yet this cannot blink the truth the 
poets have always been singing, that many of our loftiest and 
sweetest inspirations may yet come from that very God of 
nature whose love of beauty is a divine attribute, as well as 
His righteousness. 

It is a very significant thing that in that superb library 
temple in Boston erected to learning and art, the greatest and 
most conspicuous of all the frescoes has for its theme, the 
Progress and Triumph of Religion and that the central figures 
of all are the prophets of Israel, who point to the advent of 
Christ. 


(2) But this comprehension of spheres, and yet personality 
in function, is equally clear if we take our stand with the poet, 
broadly meaning the leadership of letters. The poet cannot 
shut himself up to subjective experiences, nor can he revel in 
natural beauty as his scle artistic realm. Begin he in soul or 
daisy, be his goal chaos or cosmos, he forays all the way into 
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the realms of other workers. There is nothing new in this, 
only it is more and more manifest in our day. He is no less 
the poet because he burns the scholar’s iamp, or walks the 
street at the prophet’s side. Increasingly he sings in vain, if 
his wings bear not a body of thought ; and fewer and fewer will 
listen to him if he help not the problems of duty. Now, you 
can look at this, if you will, from the extreme literary point of 
view, and deplore it. The artistic standards of taste may be 
violated every day by a sort of democratic mission of letters 
which is inharmonious with the artistic sense. ut, in its way, 
this is only a phenomenon similar to the temporary desanctify- 
ing of the minister’s function, the popularizing of science, and 
the whole interest of everybody in everything. But, I doubt 
not, there is making an atmosphere for a higher and truer 
influence of art, which will surely come with quick repulsion. 
Back of the present shallow and diffusive era of literary art lies 
the great fact that for fifty years past, more and more, the great 
poets have felt the spur of the scholar and the call of the 
prophet, and in no fields more conspicuously than in those 
which bear upon the problems of the pulpit. For good or ill, 
the whole mz/iew of the writer, be he poet, or novelist, or 
dramatist, has been as much affected by scientific criticism and 
social impulse as the prophet’s sphere and the methods of the 
church, 

Long ago Wordsworth said, ‘“‘ Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge, carrying sensation into the midst of the 
objects of science itself’—this from Wordsworth, poet of 
nature in her warmer moods far excellence. And yet, this 
same poet it was whose soul was storm-swept by the French 
Revolution; who, still later, from his Westmoreland retreat, 
communing solitary with nature, was yet the great apostle of 
the sanctity of the commonplace in daily life; and who later 
yet, aroused by and anticipating modern industrial problems, 
spoke, as another has said, ‘like a social democrat, himself 
a political aristocrat.” 

Just because the poet’s realm has been so largely that of 
the imagination and emotions, we often discount his judgment 
in realms of thought and action, just now so emphatic: but 
however we regard it, his one-sided emphasis alone is vital and 
plays its correlative in the world’s parliament. His ‘‘ warm 
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incidents of a soul,” of which Browning sings, were never 
so needed as when everything is swinging to the organic ; and 
even his calm, and possibly indifferent art, may cool off the 
hasty ardor of the prophet on the one side, or may match, in 
the facts within, the alembic methods of the scholar. But still, 
while poetry keeps central this paramount gospel of personality, 
the Victorian literature, at least, witnesses to us ministers of 
the same Gospel how one can keep that center vital and yet feel 
and honor the great scholarly and prophetic impulses of the 
day. Critics have suggested, perhaps fancifully, that Shelley, 
in the “ Prometheus,” Browning in “ Paracelsus,” and Tennyson 
in cantos of “In Memoriam,” had caught prophetically the very 
essence and spirit of evolution, on its sympathetic related side, 
years before Darwin wrote his “ Origin of Species.” The whole 
circle of fear and skepticism, of defeat and faith, such cold 
isolated data of the scholar, such dry fuel for the prophet, has 
been swept by the emotions of the poet. 

Far away, or close to the gospel ideal of redemption, the 
poets have grappled with the unquenchable problems of soul 
and society. They, after all, are among the greatest religious 
and ethical teachers and interpreters, by defect or supplement. 
They are quicker to respond to the best or the worst effects of 
a dominant philosophy. They show more quickly a spiritual or 
sensual sympathy with what the scholar proves or the prophet 
calls to do. They are the quickest to feel or to fight the 
Zeitgeist. Alone, the literary class are not safe leaders of 
religious thought, but no scholar or prophet can ignore their 
forays into his realm. 

In all our great spiritual and ethical problems, where the 
scholar wants exactitude, and the prophet definite programs, 
grant that the poetic leadership is often exasperating in its 
eclecticism, vague in its naturalism, and cold in its emphasis of 
mere culture ; yet, must we somehow be broad enough to put it 
among the great forces of God which make ultimately for good 
in His wide-sweeping comprehension. And so, surely, no one 
who rises above the small and petty cycle of present day 
realism, and tries to realize what the great singers are doing for 
faith, foraying into realms of scholar and prophet, can fail to see 
how the poets keep to their function though enlarging their 
sphere. On its obverse side, the poets of doubt, like Arnold, 
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and Clough, and Swinburne, contribute by contrast almost as 
much as those who believe, to the verities of faith. And yet, 
see Tennyson, fighting with the same weapons and almost lost 
in his agonies of intellectual doubt, finding light at last before 
he stops singing, but finding it only by the simple gospel 
methods of faith and choice,— this, mark you, at the very time 
when in the economy of repulsions Christian scholars and 
prophets are reverting more and more to intellectual proof of 
their doctrine and scientific data for their methods. Is not this 
a marvelous and restraining witness to recall us to our simple 
witness of old eternal truth? 

Or here is Browning, “subtlest -asserter of the soul in 
song,’ sweeping the whole circle of thought and emotion in our 
era, playing upon every chord, from irony to tears, laughing at 
us, girding us; realist, mystic, satirist, giant intellect, and 
supremest poet; seeing the hollowness and pettiness of men, 
with a prophet’s fervor, furnishing food for pessimists, and yet 
himself the greatest of optimists ; taking up in “The Ring and 
the Book” the whole problem of human testimony ; speaking, 
especially in his “ Death in the Desert,” of the same problem 
that Strauss grappled with; showing the outlook of life in 
“Cleon,” its only solution in “Saul”; and above all, every- 
where, “ greeting the unseen with a cheer.” What is his word 
on the great verities of faith? Hardly a waiver from personal 
God —“ God is it that transcends” ; hardly a waiver from incar- 
nate Christ as the only solvent of a world which must have a 
revelation of love; which can say “ All’s law” with the foremost 
scholar, and yet “All’s love” with the devoutest prophet. No 
one has so held up the probation of life or the infinite meanings 
of personality. Side by side with the struggle for life which 
scholars coldly emphasize, and which many a prophet calls upon 
us to give over to socialistic peace, rings out the voice of Robert 
Browning, glorifying the spiritual meaning of strife and the 
battles of the soul. 

“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s heaven for?” 

And right here, let us listen to another note which all poets 
in faith or doubt keep singing to this social age. It is this: 
the problem of problems, after all you prophets say, is the fact 
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of immortality. In a time when we are beginning to talk as if 
our age had over-emphasized the immortal, the poets, who see 
deepest into human needs, hold aloft as lost or won this only 
guerdon worth our social aims. 
“*O, lover of my life, O, soldier saint, 
No work begun may ever pause with death.” 

It hardly needs that we show how the greater poets, and all 
current literature is entering its leadership in all social realms, 
suffusing facts and platforms with emotion, calling to wrath or 
tears, now realistic, as with the surgeon’s scalpel, and again, 
holding over prosaic life the banner of ideals, everywhere keep- 
ing the colder social laws of the scholar and the larger organic 
panaceas of the prophet close to the individual interests, which 
are, after all, the battlefields of sociology. 

Dickens, long before we heard much of social science, was a 
pioneer in its lower problems ; and Thackeray was among the 
first of the prophets to gird that great upper stratum for its 
luxury and idleness. 

Long ago, Mrs. Browning helped to prepare the soil in 
“Aurora Leigh,’ and her “Cry of the Children” for Miss 
Campbell and Riis, and ‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” is more powerful than all the 
statistics of the sweater’s dens, and his “One More Unfortu- 
nate” has touched, O, how many souls, to seek her environment 
before casting the stones. 

Balzac’s “ Comédie Humaine” and Hugo’s “ Les Miserables” 
must be put beside Booth’s investigations and Scientific 
Charity if we would know the heart of social problems. 

It was the genius of Turgenieff which earliest coined and 
made significant the word “ nihilist,” and Kingsley, by poem 
and novel, was among the first to force labor problems upon an 
unwilling generation. Carlyle, with his scroll of doom, like a 
modern Jeremiah, had to be heard, as well as the later “ Locks- 
ley Hall” of the Laureate, to rouse our colder scholarship to 
heat and wrath. 

The cultured interest in social problems of Mrs. Ward can- 
not be blinked when pondering the sober facts of Ashley and 
Rogers. 

The “modern humanists,” so called, begin their life work 
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may be with Ruskin in esthetics, but they end with him in the 
market-place, calling aloud upon economics for ethics, in the 
name of beauty for justice, and of art for the artisan. 

Coit of New York and Barnett of East London put paint- 
ings on the walls, as well as books in the hands of men, as 
God’s messengers of uplift, and lo! Besant’s dream of a Palace 
of Delight rises in substantial brick, a vicegerent of utility in 
reaching the soul. Grant that it is only a cold “stream of 
righteousness” he sees in our Bibles, yet Matthew Arnold, 
among the prophets, has revived our waning Hebraism. Be it 
only vaguely what he calls “the secret of Jesus,” he has 
shamed, like a modern Isaiah, much of our ethical disloyalty to 
Christ ; and side by side with the scholar’s higher criticism of 
the record, has he forced us to see literature in revelation and 
beauties in holiness. 

Even the drift and mud and wrack of Zola and Benson, of 
Hardy and Moore, that are thrown out upon the realistic shores 
of our day, show, as nothing else could, the social storm and 
tempest, and challenge us to know the worst, as yet we daunt- 
lessly place our ideals over them. 

And who needs the torch of social imagination for fact or 
postulate like the scientist, for his working hypothesis, or the 
historian for his resurrection of the past? Nay, what needs the 
heart of the poet so much as the head of the theologian, or who 
the emphasis of subjective consciousness as does the master of 
historic Christian evidence? 


III. But now, to move on, thirdly, to the last point of our 
discussion, bearing in mind the practical bearings of our 
thoughts hitherto. What we have said of the scholar and the 
poet as entering and vitalizing the realms of religion and social 
life, while yet each keeps to his function, has its counterpart for 
us, especially, in the prophetic work of the minister’s office, just 
now so emphatic, and with which this department in one of its 
duties has to deal. 

The minister, as God’s prophet, may keep vital that func- 
tion, and yet must he use the pen of the scholar and the wing 
of the poet. Here is the limit of his leadership; here is its 
largeness: for, “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 


thereof.” 
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But now, the others of whom we have been speaking in this 
vital reciprocity are in comparatively little danger of losing 
their distinctive function —it is so specialized for them by the 
scholar’s method and the poet’s vehicle of expression. But the 
Christian minister, as prophet, is far more easily swamped in 
the multifarious nature of his duties, so that he easily forgets 
the great fact that the goal to which the other leaders inevitably 
come, if the prophet has large enough faith in God, and self-con- 
tent of patience to wait, is the very standpoint he is often most 
restless toleave. The hardest thing for the Christian minister as 
prophet is to stand and work in the multiform movements of 
God’s providence; believe that scholars and poets are God’s 
servants, too; have a culture and an experience large and cath- 
olic enough to recognize and mediate all these other forces, and 
yet do it steadfastly in the name of God and His Word, touch- 
ing and molding all things in the name of a universal Christ, 
and yet not abdicate his special function as a minister of 
Christ’s Church and the embassador of God’s word. This is the 
harder thing to do just now, because nearly all the Christian 
problems with which he has been dealing, as personal, hitherto 
have been brought around again to face the social organic 
realms over which the church, as such, had once more undis- 
puted sway in a simpler and more formal unity — lost only as 
leaven is lost, in the great individualizing movement of modern 
Christian history. And his task now is to enter these larger 
fields again, now occupied, as we have seen, by more numerous 
workers than once, belonging to the so-called secular classes, 
while yet all spheres are seen to be more sacred than once was 
allowed in God’s world of larger content. How, then, to recog- 
nize this fact ; how to be true to God’s providence ; not to lose 
his smaller class function, and yet to enter his larger world- 
sphere,—this is his problem. But, if he fail to see that Chris- 
tendom has lost a formal unity under his nominal class leader- 
ship only to gain under the mediation of his throne of power a 
more vital comprehension of all realms as fields for God’s 
banner ; then how inevitably and impulsively, as by recoil, the 
Christian minister reaches out again to the old type of formal 
and objective leadership, and, in the réle of a reactionary, calls 
for the quick and talismanic reassertion of nominal chieftainship 
everywhere, and calls upon the church to do everything by the 
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more visible aids of environment or state. Now, this is a 
healthy reaction to a great degree. No one can overlook its 
much-needed emphasis. And, if things moved as slowly as 
once in the long pendulum sweep of ages, Christian prophets 
might be forced to re-enact now in religious and social realms a 
Renaissance, a Reformation, a Revolution type of extreme one- 
sided prophetic emphasis ; but, in the quick readjustment and 
wide interrelations of modern life, of which we have been speak- 
ing, we need not, dare not, do it. 

The contention of all we have said thus far seems to lead to 
two apparently opposite poles of thought, namely, that never did 
a prophet need to be so large and so variously equipped, and 
yet, never, for that very reason, had he so loud a call to say 
what he says in his own function and to work from his magnifi- 
cent platform of Bible and Church. 

And so we are led to say, in conclusion, that the one func- 
tion of a prophet of the Gospel, which both limits and enlarges 
his sphere, is to stand in Christ’s Church for the living spirit of 
Christ everywhere; to speak forth God’s word; and yet to re- 
member that even God’s Bible itself gets into life through the 
vehicle of its own many-sided literature, which itself taxes the 
utmost reach of scholarship, and so ultimates in character and 
conduct. This complex task the prophet must exercise through 
a leadership of mediation for God as best he can between ex- 
tremes, — himself no extremist. If, now, a man has large enough 
faith in God’s word and Christ’s providence to apprehend these 
tremendously single and yet unifying truths, he has a task 
which calls for the most comprehensive leadership, and yet 
which bids him stand just where God has put him, and to work 
as God works, by revelation and life. For he stands at a point 
towards which, as we have seen, other leaders are groping ; and 
he starts with a synthesis which others are getting to by analysis. 
He therefore, if he has any call to be a prophet of God at all, 
sees what the elect only of the Most High behold, while yet he 
knows that to move others to his Pizgah he must mediate 
between their methods to reach and confirm his verities for 
them; and he must sympathetically recognize their half-lights 
till the full day of the Son of Man shall dawn. Christ’s prophet, 
like his Lord before him, must stand in some Palestine of func- 
tion, and thence incarnate his mission for present and future, 
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and then leave the transcendent unity of his work and all other 
workers to God and his Christ by an act of faith. 

Now, this, I know very well, is not a word we relish in the 
heat of these prophetic days. Talk of slow-moving comprehen- 
sion when we are alive to fast-moving unity! or of mediation 
when the world is ablaze with the wrongs of society and the 
sorrow of souls! 

Yes, I know how strong the prophetic spirit is in every 
earnest servant of God—none too strong. His heart is all 
sympathy with men in their immediate burdens and the injustice 
of life. His message for God seems so simple and so urgent 
to his own soul that all men must see it. His religion of love, 
and his vision of sin; his demands upon conscience, and his 
hopes in humanity ; his affiliations with sorrow, and his confidence 


_in his Gospel, —all alike urge him to appeal, or rouse him to 


invective; hurry him to impatience, or entrap him to panaceas, 
Hard for him is it to wed the cold facts of his study in history 
with his warm longings for to-day; hard for him to face cold 
facts of God’s science in the warm glow of God’s word; to 
believe in God’s patience when He contemplates the divine pity ; 
to wed the golden rule of Christ’s Gospel with the iron rule of 
Christ’s providence. For him, burning with the radical pro- 
phetic fervor, to clip his wings at all with the knife of the 
scholar, seems to him false to his God; and to fly at all with 
the poet seems reckless to his sober trust. 

But it is just because we feel all this so keenly, and because 
the cause is so vital and holy, that we need to recall men to the 
fact that this is God’s world, not ours, and that the Christ of Gali- 
lee is the Lord of His own ages. We, evenas Christ’s prophets, 
have not to decide the ends of God’s universe, nor reconcile the 
sweep of Christ’s providence; to furnish a theodicy or to finish 
a sociology. We have not to unify anything, but to work 
earnestly, by faith and not by sight, toward the jinal compre- 
hension of God. If not, we should have a very different Bible, 
a far simpler providence, and the last Zez/gv?st would be God’s 
ultimatum, — nay, incarnation in glory, and not atonement on 
Calvary, would be the method of redemption. But, standing 
central to interpret God for now as best we can, and with His 
providence and Bible to do it with, and touching all sorts of 
men in all the realms of life, we must somehow be willing to 
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work as God works, as Christ works, in mediating the New 
Covenant for us and for all men. 

Now, a leadership of mediation means no cold vza-media. We 
have nothing to do with that decision. But it does mean a con- 
quest by appropriation of all truth, and all workers, and all spheres, 
all past providence, all history, and all throbbing life to-day as 
just our field within which to exercise our mediating function for 
God. This conception may be in the trend of a lax secularism,— 
true, and yet, to a large-visioned servant of God it is tending to- 
make a world in which no man can get away from God, if we are 
faithful to our single witness. The modern Pentecostal spirit 
is to breathe the God of Christ into these colder concepts of the 
scholar’s God, these vague poetic gropings after Him, these 
hasty and impatient girdings of the prophetic spirit,— that is the 
only leadership, in its limits and its largeness, that we can claim. 
The scholar’s lamp must be replenished by the poet’s oil, and 
kindled by the prophet’s flame, as best we can, under God’s 
spirit. It may not be the world’s final word of scholarship,— but 
what then 2? Nor the whole God function of art,— but what then? 
Nor the ultimate prognosis of the prophet,— but what then? 
Still, no Christian minister can be, nor need he be, under God, a 
specialist leader in every field, nor do all the work of God’s 
vineyard just because the vineyard is God’s. His glory and his 
privilege is that the Lord does not ask him to do more than to 
hold forth, as best he can, a ministry of mediation for his God 
in all the spheres of life that he can touch. What an immense 
faith it takes in the God of his Bible, as he sees God coming 
into His own world by so many avenues to-day ;and to mediate 
to his own thought and give his people that Bible’s contention, 
and yet its God-patience, too, as Biblical critic and sociologer, 
scientist and historian, reformer and institutionalist — each in 
babel voices of the individual—tests his own theory of unity 
upon God’s great cosmos. He cannot, and yet be true to his 
single but immense task; he cannot take up the réle of any one 
of them exclusively; and yet he must try to mediate them all. 
Here is the stress upon us, brethren, and I do not see anything 
to match it but a large faith in God, which uses His large many- 
sided Bible in a comprehensive ministry of mediation. 

Look at this more specifically. Every generation has its 
peculiar temptation to some one extremity of ministerial empha- 
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sis, and that extremity is always defined as “preaching to the 
times,” as if we had not an equal mission often to confront as 
well as to yield to our times. We know, just now, what is the 
emphasis demanded of us: it is the extremity of social prophet- 
hood. And were we not checked by the very line of our thought 
to-night, the seeming interest of this Practical Department would 
lead us to urge it on, without balance. But I will not do it. 
That is the easy and popular thing to do. It is so much sim- 
pler to be only one thing and to follow the clamor for a one-sided 
emphasis. Ministers are lining up to-day on one side or the 
other of apparent antitheses in theology and sociology, or crys- 
talizing into camps of sociological impulse from the conserva- 
tive scholar’s to the radical prophet’s criterion of duty. This 
has nearly always been the way in the past, but need it, can it 
be the quality of leadership at this late hour? That is the 
question. But jealousy for God and zeal for man cannot stand 
at variance in the larger light in which we live, with our Bibles 
in our hands. 

All spheres need meditation for God, and not antagonism 
in His name. They are all God’s, and need His ministers to say 
so with Catholic breadth and yet with single emphasis on Gop, 

But how much we lose, brethren, if, for one moment we 
throw away this hard, yet ennobling quality of meditation for 
any one type of easy nominal leadership in thought, emotion, 
or conduct, and merely fight or favor some newest champion of 
the hour as foe or friend. For, listen just now to the claimants 
of emphasis, and consider how hard it is to be true to God’s 
Bible and providence and not lose our vantage of mediation. 
For example, because, just now, men are awaking to social 
obligations, must we throw over or forget, as some would have 
us, all the trophies of a right individualism? Has Christ’s per- 
sonal method with souls lost its sanctity because, forsooth, our 
sin has sullied it in the market, or evaporated it in emotionalism? 
Or has competition abused the providence of God? Yes, 
indeed but was there, is there, therefore, no providence in it? 
Or because we have neglected, in personal responsibility, 
social environment, shall we therefore rush over to necessity 
with the scientist, just as we have rejected it with the theo- 
logian? Does socialism of its many sorts, ecclesiastical and 
political, have no flavor of past rejected types of unity, just 
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because we may prefix “Christian” to the epithet? Or put it 
the other way, and we shall be equally true to our Bibles, for 
soyl’s salvation need not antagonize society’s redemption, wit- 
ness two testaments ; nor can we love self to its highest power 
without giving that self to another, proves Jesus. Nor dare we 
overlook the eternal marriage of Church and State in some form, 
witnesses all history, because we in America have nominally 
divorced the bonds. Nor need we ignore the possible enlarge- 
ment of our vision in even socialistic ideals if only we do not 
neglect our pressing limited task to help make the man a Chris- 
tian cosmopolite. The organic truth of struggle in man or 
beast, with the scholar’s coldest data to back it, need not keep 
us from planting God’s banner there, witnesses Mr. Kidd, who 
dares to leave the antinomy ; and yet it takes a poet’s touch to 
see the widest sweep of the law with Mr. Drummond, who yet 
fires our souls with his ringing chapters on Paul’s conception 
of love. We have long ago left God’s antinomies to Himself in 
theology. Shall we lose our heads, forsooth, to deny either in 
the name of sociology? Just as always, a minister of Christ 
has to mediate the old paradox to a new generation and wait 
the disclosures of God’s unity. 

Now, may not all this be deadening to zeal? Maybe— but 
the only healthy zeal permitted to us where we stand is the zeal 
according to knowledge. We have seen that no one label 
describes our day of God. No one label, much more, can tag 
God’s servant. The easiest thing in the world is to be a popu- 
lar leader and take an extreme side; but the type of man most 
needed in the pulpit to-day is one that can show that you need 
not be narrow on any one line to be dead in earnest. 

And so, the great question for any prophet to-day is not 
what sort of preaching is demanded of him, as what sort of a 
man is the preacher. Is he large enough’ to refuse to be cata- 
logued as old school and conservative if, forsooth, he believes 
that men thought and lived Christian doctrine before he was 
born; or to be labeled and libeled as new because, for all that, 
he yet believes equally in the vital breath of the ever-living 
Christ? Is he man enough to mediate the great and blessed 
manward-moving impulses of his day into terms of the old 
grace-bringing God of redemption, facing men in the same 
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direction in which the grace of Christ is moving, and moving 
with Him out and on for men? 

We preachers must emphasize as never before the orthodqay 
of neighborliness, and yet must remember what Tholuck said 
that “ Every sermon must have God for its father if it has earth 
for its mother.” We prophets must emphasize love with un- 
wonted fervor, but need we forget that faith abides, too, even 
if theology touches it yet with the scholar’s test, and hope 
abides, too, even if lovers of men, in Jesus’ name, almost turn 
pessimists, alas, to gird us into larger measures of charity? 
Need we minimize the soul struggles of personal faith and piety 
which have tasked the greatest poets, because we must also 
rightly magnify our citizen leadership in the market place? 

he crusader’s sword had a cross-bar hilt. Its blade was keener 
in battle because he could kneel before it in devotion. 

We are burdened, and with what reason, that men have 
idealized away, almost beyond recognition, the plain spirit of 
Christ’s great Sermon of the Kingdom: but who can say so 
with power like the scholar, poet, prophet, who yet stands with 
his Lord against a crass literalism which denies the brooding 
spirit of the ages and the patience of Christ’s providence ? 

Or again, with the poet. we feel how deeply, in sentiment, 
what science also has taught us as fact, the Immanence of God. 
Can we not hold this half truth, hitherto neglected, and yet 
mediate his Transcendence likewise to an age which tends to 
wipe out personality in environment, and responsibility in 
organism ? 

With new significance in a social era, the Incarnation, with 
its warm human touch, brings Christ nearer to our humanity — 
how blessedly true! and yet, self-sacrifice for sin, through incar- 
nation, can keep its correlative dignity only as we prophets of 
the Most High God mediate with it the truth of atonement. 
Justice! Men in the past may have over-emphasized its half- 
truth in theology, no doubt, and love is in the ascendant now ; 
but justice, right now, 7¢ is the word of clamor in social prob- 
lems, which charity only as a sentiment can never effect, if the 
throne of a righteous God is ever undermined by Christ’s proph- 
ets of love. 

And then, how hard, O prophets, to keep ourselves and our 
fellowmen to Christ’s personal touch of mediation for sin and 
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misery when taste and science alike would make mechanism do 
our benevolence ex masse, and institutions take off vicariously 
our responsibility for souls. Swing we far as we must as schol- 
ars into wise science of charity, organize as we may this com- 
plexity of duty, reach out far as we can for every supplement of 
the state, yet we dare at our peril to let men abdicate the old 
mediation of homes and of hearts, and forget Bushnell’s vital 
word that “the soul of all improvement is the improvement of 
the soul.” 

And must we not, we prophets of the present, we who feel 
so tenderly the economic injustices of earth, must we not still 
witness, even more than ever, for the over-arch of Heaven and 
the wealth of eternal treasure at a time when the material ideals 
of poor as well as rich make the unseen and spiritual seem, alas, 
almost a mockery to men? 

And then, how the Church of Christ needs the probe in its 
.selfishness and segregation; and how loud must be the “Call 
of the Cross” for self-sacrifice and justice. How true; but this 
must be done just because the church is, not because it is not, 
as some prophets imply, the elect organization of the Christian 
aim. If not, where else will you find it in God’s world to-day ? 

But, enough. The true prophet of God wears as best he 
can the whole panoply of God in this age of complexity and 
comprehension. He ever lets his limited Christ witness work 
in the largeness of Christ’s world. If he cannot swing, just 
now, scholars and poets, rich and poor, learned and ignorant 
alike, under his own type of formal nominal unity, yet he trusts 
in perfect confidence his limited witness for God “ to that far-off 
divine event” toward which all work and all workers are surely 
moving. 

This broad, inspiring thought, if once held and proclaimed, 
would take the wind out of thousands of sails apparently set 
to attack the flagship of the church. Flagship she is, but not 
the whole fleet. Let her unfurl this banner of the mediating 
Christ and Lord of all leaders, and lo, hostile warships are con- 
quered, as even they range into her impregnable line of battle. 
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A FAMILIAR HYMN ANALYZED. 


The hymn in question is “ Hark, hark, my soul, angelic 
songs are swelling,” which is included in most of the hymnals 
of the day. Its author was Frederick William Faber, born 
at Calverly, Yorkshire, in 1814. After graduating from Balliol 
College, Oxford, he became a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, and in 1846 followed his great teacher, John Henry New- 
man, into the Roman Catholic Church. By many he is con- 
sidered one of the greatest hymn-writers that the church has 
produced. By others he is severely criticised as guilty of 
“exaggerated emotionalism” and kindred faults. It is true 
that he was very emotional and often allowed that side of 
his nature to get the better of the intellectual. A decided 
asceticism characterized his whole life. But we cannot doubt 
the depth and earnestness of his religious experience, for 
he has given to the world some poetry that has appealed 
most strongly to the Christian heart. ‘‘ Pilgrims of the Night” 
was first published in the volume called “ Oratory Hymns,” 
in 1854, although it may have been written some time previous 
to that date. Some editors name 1849, but the authority for 
that is doubtful. The original of the hymn contains seven 
stanzas, instead of the four or five in common use; and the 
third line of the fifth stanza reads in the original : 


“ All journeys end in welcomes to the weary.” 


The ordinary reading omits the second and sixth stanzas, and 
changes the third line of the seventh, which now reads: 
“ While we toil on, and soothe ourselves with weeping,” 
to 
“ Till morning joy shall end the night of weeping.” 

We now proceed to determine what the subject-matter of 
the hymn is. To do this we are forced to a method of para- 
phrase. The hymn is addressed to the soul, calling it to listen 
to angelic songs. These songs are not given us, but it is stated 
that their theme is 


“ That new life when sin shall be no more.” 


(134) 
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Furthermore the refrain tells us that they are songs of wel- 
come to “the pilgrims of the night.” The first stanza, with the 
refrain, may be considered as, in a manner, introductory. The 
hymn, then, is about the pilgrimage of the soul through the 
night of this life toward the future sinless life; that is, toward 
heaven, about which the angels are singing. The last line of 
the refrain serves to complete the introduction and to form the 
connecting link with the second stanza, 

Having now presented the motif of the hymn, the author 
proceeds to expand it in stanzas two to six, closing with an 
exhortation to the soul to cheer up, and to the angels to 
continue their comforting songs. He pictures life as darker 
than night ; with a play upon the Greek dpapria, he says, “we 
miss our mark;” ‘God hides Himself ”»—no longer shows His 
love and grace; all this until grim ‘“‘ Death finds out his victims 
in the dark.” But, for all that life is so dark and hopeless, still 
we go onward — why? The reply is a bit of the angels’ song : 

“ Come, weary souls! for Jesus bids you come !” 


It is this voice of the kind Shepherd, sounding from afar, 
that leads the weary, laden souls home. Add to this the belief 
that 
“ Rest comes at length ; though life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn and darksome night be past ; 
All journeys end in welcomes to the weary, 

And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last.” 

If this be true, then life is not quite so hopeless after all; so 


‘Cheer up, my soul! faith’s moonbeams softly glisten 
Upon the breast of life’s most troubled sea; 
And it will cheer thy drooping heart to listen 
To those brave songs which angels mean for thee. 
“Angels! sing on, your faithful watches keeping, 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above, 
While we toil on, and soothe ourselves with weeping, 
Till life’s long night shall break in endless love.” 

The most striking characteristic of this hymn is its wonder- 
ful lyrical beauty. It would be hard to find a more “ singable” 
verse than the first one. It is almost impossible to read it 
without thinking a tune, or giving it a musical setting, whether 
consciously or not. This is true of the whole hymn, with the 
possible exception of the second stanza, It is this quality 
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above all others which has served to make it a popular hymn. 
The author himself seems at times intoxicated with the spirit of 
it, and has used some phrases which are more lyrical than 
thoughtful. For instance, 
“* Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea.” 
which sounds very pretty ; but what does it mean? Then again 
“ And laden souls, by thousands meekly stealing.” 


which arouses in onea mingling of ideas. In the sixth we have 


“‘ Faith’s moonbeams softly glisten 

Upon the breast of life’s most troubled sea.” 
This is simply cloying and is entirely without connection in 
the development of the thought. We feel as though the author 
was striving mainly for lyrical excellence and obtaining it at 
the expense of sense. The same can be said of the line 

“ And soothe ourselves with weeping.” 
which, though a perfectly possible emotional feat, yet seems 
somewhat forced here. But these are incidental defects in 
what otherwise is a wonderful piece of work from a lyrical 
standpoint. 

One of the most necessary qualities of a true hymn is unity. 
The editor of Laudes Domini has formed two hymns from this 
one. To one he gives the title “ Pilgrims of the Night,” and to 
the other “ The New Life.” Each of these hymns pdssesses as 
much unity as the original. A hymn that would allow such 
treatment can scarcely be said to be a unit. There is also 
a tone of finality about each stanza—what might be called in 
musical language “a complete tonic cadence.” You could stop 
with almost any stanza and not feel that you had lost anything. 
This also points toward a lack of unity. 

Having disposed of the mint and anise, we will now turn to 
the weightier matters — the substance of the hymn. Does it 
give us a true conception of life? Upor our answer to this 
question will depend our ultimate verdict as to the value of the 
hymn. The author’s purpose evidently is to cheer men up in 
their journey of this life by singing to them of the hope we 
have of heaven. But does he succeed? The key-note to his 
philosophy of life is to be found in the second stanza: 
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“ Darker than night life’s shadows fall around us, 
And, like benighted men, we miss our mark ; 
God hides Himself, and grace hath scarcely found us, 

Ere death finds out his victims in the dark.” 
Notice the use of the figure of darkness in the first, the 
second, and especially the last line, where he tells us that, 
though we have experienced the grace of God, yet we are still 
in the dark when grim death comes for us, his victims. This 
figure continues all through the hymn. Let us note its recur- 
rence. “And through the dark . . the music of the 
Gospel leads us home;” “the day must dawn, and darksome night 
be past;” “till life’s long night.” The dull background of 
every stanza is the refrain “ Pilgrims of the zzght.” This does 
not refer simply to those who are lost in sin, but to mankind 
universally, and more especially to the Christian. Now, is this 
true? Is the Christian’s life as black as this? We hear the 
voice of Jesus come back in answer, “I am come a Light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth on Me should not abide in 
darkness.” 

Hand in hand with this idea of the darkness of life we have 
its wearisomeness and sorrow. Note the expressions, ‘“‘ Come, 
weary souls;”’ “ Laden souls, . . turn their weary steps ;” 
“Though life be long and dreary;” “Welcomes to the 
weary ;”’ “ Thy drooping heart ;” and “ While we toil on, and 
soothe ourselves with weeping.” I am well aware that there 
are many individual Christians whose feelings these words 
would voice. To the hearts of such no doubt the hymn would 
speak peace. But can you posit this as the universal condition 
of mankind throughout his whole earthly life? Jesus says, 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Can the Christian say that the voice of 
Christ sounds from “far, far away”? Is not Christ rather 
speaking wéthin our hearts? Did He not say “Lo! I am with 
you always”? And, finally, does God ede Himself? Is that 
the spirit of the Psalmist, the prophets, or the old Biblical his- 
torians, who say so often that God ts with them, that God is 
their refuge and strength, and that the Lord loves them? Is it 
not the same to-day, or has God hid Himself from our lives? 
The author has painted life so black, that the little hope he has 
to offer fails utterly to cheer us as he had intended it should, 
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Or if it does cheer the soul, if the light of the hope of heaven is 
with the Christian, life cannot be as dark as he would make it 
seem. The two are inconsistent. We must admit that he has 
permitted the monastic and ascetic spirit to run away with him. 
He has signally failed of his object. 

Having this fact now before us, we are forced to condemn 
the hymn as unreal, as “unhealthily Christian.” I say 
forced, because almost every one has a preconception in its 
favor. The beauty of the joyful truth of the first stanza carries 
one over the pessimism of the second. The healthy Christian 
casts off the morbid sickliness of the second stanza and sings 
with joy , 

“ Of that new life when sin shall be no more.” 


EpWIN CARLTON GILLETTE. 











Book Notes. 


ZENOS’ ELEMENTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

Otto Fliigel devotes the greater part of the preface to the second 
edition of his Speculative Theologie der Gegenwart to a grimly humor- 
ous demonstration that every portion of the first edition had been most 
heartily commended, the only difficuly being that no two schools of 
thought had commended the same part. No two books could well 
be more different in temper, method, and purpose than Fliigel’s, and 
this by Professor Zenos. Still it were not strange if the latter writer 
should be called upon to make somewhat similar reflections. The words 
“ Higher Criticism ” have for so long been considered a sort of call to 
arms that a new book on the subject, especially by a professor in a 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, is sure to be approached in a 
polemical frame of mind, and to be tested by its serviceableness to 
one or another party. To readers so disposed the book is not 
addressed. It is obviously no part of the writer’s purpose to take 
sides for or against what are popularly known as the conclusions of 
the “higher critics.” Recognizing criticism as a perfectly legitimate 
instrument to be used in the scientific study of the Bible or any other 
book, the author proceeds to exhibit with rare clearness, simplicity, 
and candor what elements enter into the formation of a sound critical 
judgment; and then to give an admirable historical sketch of con- 
clusions which have been reached in the critical study of the Old and 
New Testaments. The statement of the possibilities and the impos- 
sibilities, the excellences and defects, the value and dangers of 
higher criticism is so discriminating and so just that a partisan only 
needs to read through his prejudices instead of his conscience to be 
convinced that Professor Zenos is at one with him. While the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the work is conservative rather than radical, 
the author nowhere takes sides respecting any current issues. 

After defining with great care the name, place, and objects of 
Higher Criticism through two chapters, Dr. Zenos devotes the three 
chapters which follow to an analysis, statement, and elucication of the 
Methods of the Higher Criticism. Higher criticism reaches its con- 
clusions by means of three general arguments — the literary, the his- 
torical, and the argument from the content of thought. The readers 
of works by critical specialists note many things said about each of 
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these arguments and the conclusions to which they lead. It is of 
immense value to have the elements which enter legitimately into 
their construction clearly stated and the cogency, direction, applica- 
bility, and limitations of these elements distinctly set forth. These 
chapters give excellent expression to the logical processes involved 
in the work of criticism. 

The next three chapters treat of Oriental Archeology and Higher 
Criticism, Postulates in the use of the Higher Criticism, and Doctrinal 
Aspects of the Higher Criticism. In these chapters the same felicit- 
ous balance of mind is preserved. The writer recognizes the value, 
while denying the infallibility, of present archeological conclusions, 
He appreciates that one must have postulates, but may not start with 
postulates which predetermine the conclusions. He discerns that the 
conclusions of criticism may not be treated as doctrinally indifferent, 
but that doctrines may rest back on facts which are certainly as well 
assured as the results of criticism, and that those facts will stand, 
whatever becomes of theories about the facts. 

The last seventy-five pages are devoted to a compact sketch of 
Biblical criticism from its first gropings in the mind of Origen down 
to the present time. The different theories of modern critics are 
clearly stated, and the foot-notes guide to an abundant literature for 
wider study. 

The treatment throughout the whole book is thoroughly objective, 
and is characterized by acute logical analysis, remarkable clearness 
and simplicity of statement, and a keen discernment of both sides of 
the problems presented. Its wide reading will do much to modify 
and check inadequate and hasty conclusions respecting the Higher 


Criticism. 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


HORT’S PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


The purpose of this book is evident from its title, and its plan 
is as simple as its purpose is plain. It is a posthumous publication 
of lectures delivered by the author on the introductory criticism of 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Ephesians. Like posthumous 
publications generally, it is fragmentary, and suffers in consequence 
by a lack of satisfactoriness; but within its limits it gives a treatment 
well worth the following out of the problems connected with these 
two important letters of Paul. Its plan regarding Romans is to 
eliminate all questions saving the two which are generally recognized 
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as the leading ones in the study of the Epistle: vzz., the question of 
the origin and composition of the church, and the question as to the 
purpose and motive with which the letter was written. This is a wise 
plan, for lectures such as these were undoubtedly intended to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive. It centers the attention where 
there is most need of further study, and where suggestions as to what 
the study might be would prove most valuable. 

The finding of the author regarding the first of these questions 
is, on the whole, in accord with the view to which critics generally 
seem now to be coming. ‘The church, he believes, was of mixed ori- 
gin —at first Jewish, as a result from the Gospel work in Jerusalem, 
and later, Gentile, as a result from the Eastern work of Paul. In 
neither case, however, the origin apostolic. In fact, it was not 
definite at all as to time, but gradual, being brought about through 
the mission work of personal converts and has its model in the Syrian 
Antioch Church. There were no Judaizing elements in the com- 
munity; its composition being, as its origin would indicate, partly 
Jewish of the simple early type, and predominantly Gentile of the com- 
prehensive Pauline type. All this is shown, first by a study of the 
information given by the New Testament generally, and then by a 
study of the facts presented in the Epistle itself. 

As regards the second question the finding of the author is only 
partially placed before us. The ‘external circumstances” are taken 
up first; by which is meant the circumstances of the Apostle’s life and 
work, this, doubtless, having been intended as preliminary to a study 
of the evidence within the Epistle itself. The preliminary part, how- 
ever, is all that is given us, and even this does not seem to have been 
finished. From this unfortunate fact, we naturally fail to get the 
author’s completed view, which is all the more disappointing, as of 
all the questions involved in the criticism of this Epistle, this one 
regarding the motive with which it was written is the most interesting 
and the most important. Could we but have a clear and certain 
knowledge of the Apostle’s purpose in this letter to this metropolitan 
church of the West, we would have light not only upon many dark 
things within the Epistle itself but upon much of the Apostle’s sub- 
sequent writing after he had arrived at Rome. 

But the author does not give us all his working out of the ques- 
tion, and so does not give us all his view. As much of it as he does 
give us, however, furnishes us a hint of what it would finally have 
been: véz., that the motive was to lay before the readers the right 
relation between the Jew and the Gentile within the Christian Church 
—a relation of Christian harmony. The unity of the church is the 
subject of the Epistle, as it is of the Ephesians, though in a more 
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developed way. This is not a controversial epistle. There is here 
no polemic against the Judaizing error as there is in the Galatian 
letter. This message to the Roman Church was written under 
shadow of impending dangers, and while intended as introductory to 
his hoped-for personal presence and teaching among them, has much 
of the character of last words, and finds its purpose in the heart 
wish for a completed unity of thought and life within the church. 
We cannot but think the right solution of the problem of the Epistle’s 
writing lies in this direction, though a full solving of it involves more 
than is contained in this statement. The question is not all answered 
by saying the writer’s motive was to set before his readers the ideal 
of Christian unity. Weare compelled to go behind this and ask our- 
selves was there anything in the condition of the church at Rome, 
as well as in the Apostle’s own condition, which made such a theme 
significant if not necessary. Why did he select this theme? What 
was his purpose in so doing? It seems to us that a study of the 
Epistle itself must make it evident that there was something behind 
the subject which he presents in the letter, and we cannot but believe 
the author would have shown us this in the second part of his study. 

The plan as to the Ephesians part of the book is to discuss, first, 
the recipients of the letter; second, the time and place of writing ; 
third, the authorship from the point of external and then of internal 
evidences; and finally, thepurpose behind the Epistle’s writing. At 
the same time there is, in the treatment of the internal evidence for 
the authorship, enough discussion of important passages of the Epis- 
tle to give this part of the book the character, more of an interpreta- 
tion than an introduction. 

The recipients of the Epistle are held to belong not exclusively to 
the church at Ephesus, but to the churches, of that Ephesian 
region, including those of the Lycus Valley, Paul’s reference in Col. 
iv: 16, to the letter é Aaoéexiac being his designation of our Epistle 
as it was to come on its encyclical way from Laodicea to Colosse. 
In connection with this the author gives an ample discussion of the 
knotty question of the title é ’Egéo (1:1), and comes to the conclu- 
sion, which we regret not being able to agree with, that the Epistle as 
it left Paul’s hand was without any designated destination, being sup- 
plied simply with a blank space which was filled up by the churches 
to which it came on its way. This fails to account for the fact that 
the only church name associated with it in tradition and found in its 
text in our early uncials, is Ephesus. If the presence of év ’Evéow is 
there only by happening, it is strange no other name has happened 


fod 


there from all the varied local copies made of this encyclical ex route. 
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The place of composition is held to be at Rome; the time, about 


63 A. D. 

The author holds to a Pauline authorship, which he confirms by 
external evidence, showing the Epistle as almost certainly in existence 
as early as 95 A. D., and also by internal evidence, showing all the 
marks of Paul’s theology, modified only by such differences as would 
naturally result from difference of circumstances. 

The Apostle’s motive in writing the Epistle was to give expression 
to his assurance of the universality of the Christian church, exhorting 
the churches to which his message goes towards the realizing of this 
ideal. Its thought thus comes from that of Romans, only it is wider 


and deeper, more extended, more profound. 
The book is fresh in its study, free in its treatment of the problems 
involved in its plan, and full of the value of sound thinking on many 


mooted and much entangled points. 
MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 


The Woman’s Bible when complete is to contain a revision of all texts 
in the Christian Scriptures that relate to women, together with comments 
upon them designed to set forth the meaning in such fashion that woman 
may be emancipated from the “subjection” to which the Bible has assigned 
her. Surely some evil genius hostile to woman’s advancement must have 
suggested this idea. It is charitable to believe that Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who seems to be the leader in this project, is passing into her 
dotage. At any rate every friend of woman will weep at the exhibition 
made in Part I of the comments covering the Pentateuch, which is before 
us. If this is to be taken seriously, as we suppose, it is conclusive proof 
that these women are totally devoid of a sense of humor. The artlessness 
of the appeal to those dear good men so long dead, Adam Clarke and 
Thomas Scott, the only commentators who are quoted, and to Julia Smith’s 
translation of the Bible as ‘“‘the ultimate authority for the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew text,” is too funny not to be noted. Were not the Bible involved, 
and did not we feel sensitive to the ridicule thus associated with it, we should 
hail this Woman's Bible as the most humorous book of the year; as it is we 
can only say that it furnishes a sad example of prejudice and incompetency. 
No woman-hater could wish for a more powerful helper than this will prove 
to be. Unless the editors are impervious to ridicule, we may safely assume 


that Part II will never appear. 


Parts I and II of Vol. XIV, of the Yournal of Biblical Literature, etc., 
contains a new interpretation by Professor Porter of Yale, of the Immanuel 
passages in Isaiah. After a careful statement of the various views hitherto 
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held it is contended that in Is. vii: 14. and viii: 8, the words indicate the 
false trust of Ahaz and his party, not the true faith of Isaiah, in keeping the 
pre-exilic situation. The term in viii: 9 and 10, on the contrary betokens a 
post-exilic “church-consciousness” of Judaism, such as finds expression in 
Psalms xlvi, xlviii, etc. 

The secretary of the Society, Mr. W. H. Cobb, examined the O. T. 
usage of “servant of Jehovah.” He takes his point of departure and finds 
the key to the true interpretation in Gen. xxvi: 24. From this cue he sees 
in all later occurrences evidence and illustration of “the solidarity between 
Abraham and his seed” as the true explanation of the use of the term 
“Servant of Jehovah.” Thus Israel as anation and Abraham, its individual 
ancestor, are one. This alone is the exegetical sense of the term. 

Prof. Paton criticises Driver’s textual and literary criticism of Leviticus, 
commending the former and taking exceptions to the latter. 

Prof. Macdonald treats “ The Original Form of the Legend of Job.” 
There are besides ten other articles by various members of the Society. 


Some two years ago Dr. Chase published his Old Syriac Element in 
the Codex Bezae—an attempt to prove that the Western text of the Acts 
as represented by that Codex was of Syriac origin. The book exposed 
itself to the just criticism that as we have no remains of the Old Syriac text 
of the Acts there was no just basis for a comparison. Dr. Chase had first 
to construct for himself an Old Syriac text and then compare with it the 
Greco-Latin text of Codex Bezae. In his present essay on 7he Syro-Latin 
Text he is able to build on the actual remains of the Old Syriac Gospels, 
the Curetonian, and the recently published Sinaitic fragments, and it would 
have been well for Dr. Chase’s reputation had this essay preceded the former 
one, for it is altogether a better piece of work. 

After an investigation of select passages from Matthew, John, and 
Luke (pp. 3-75); of harmonistic influence (pp. 76-100); of proper names 
and forms of words (pp. 1ot-tt1), and of grammatical points (pp. 112-127), 
Dr. Chase arrives at certain conclusions regarding the date, the genesis, and 
the birthplace of the Syro-Latin or Western text of the Gospels. These 
conclusions are that this form of text was a gradual growth, beginning early 
in the second century, and about 180 A. D. taking the definite form which is 
seen in Codex Bezae; that it was due partly to a re-translation from Syriac 
into Greek, partly to its being the work of a Syro-Greek scribe who knew 
Syriac better than he knew Greek, and partly to the necessity, in a bilingual 
church, of explanatory glosses and emendations; that its birthplace was 
probably Antioch of Syria. Space forbids a criticism of these conclusions. 
They cannot be taken as decisive. Indeed, the author does not state them 
as such. That there is a close connection between the Old Syriac and the 
Old Latin texts of the Gospels and Acts needs no more proof, but how that 
connection arose is still a question. Dr. Chase’s book helps towards a 
solution, but the complete answer has not yet been given. 
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All New Testament students are indebted to Professors Stevens and 
Burton for their most useful Harmony of the Gospels, published a year or 
two since. The debt is now increased by the appearance of Professor Bur- 
ton’s chronological arrangement and harmony of the other New Testament 
books. Using the Acts as a narrative thread, all the Epistles of Paul and 
the Epistle of James are inserted at the points at which they are supposed 
to have been written, and the remaining books follow in the presumable 
order of composition, forming 7he Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 
The two volumes together, the Gospel Harmony and this, give the entire 
text of the New Testament in the Revised Version in a form suitable for 
accurate and intelligent study. In both books an instructive effort is made 
to indicate by various headings the natural divisions and subdivisions of the 
material. Scholarship of the highest order is evident in the notes appended, 
and in the handling of the delicate details of the plan. 


* This book indicates a careful and devout spirit. It popularizes much 
good thought and study on the .osaze Institutions. It is a sign of its wis- 
dom, that the arbitrary reconstructions of Mr. Fergusson are rejected. It 
errs on the side of an unintentional excess of typological exposition; the 
portrayal of the furniture and vestments is not uniformly according to the 
text; its standard for grouping the sacrifices is inaccurate; it also confuses 
the ritual with the historic order of their observance; the detail of the 
drink-offering is lost sight of; the elaborate cult in connection with the 
feasts is not sufficiently explained so as to show the intense dramatic char- 
acter of those occasions. The book, therefore, is lacking in the necessary 
analysis of the text and in the scientific precision requisite for any rehabili- 
tation of these wonderful institutions. 


To those familiar with this author’s previous works the book before 
us needs no word of introduction. They are all of a piece. Dr. Geikie 
adds nothing to our knowledge concerning the Afos//es or their lives. 
This volume treats of Paul only, and is lacking in freshness even, to say 
nothing of the absence of originality. The good Doctor warns his critics 
“lest when they are launching an arrow at me (him) they find they have 
transfixed one or other of the supreme living or recent masters of New 
Testament literature.” If the subject has been so well and thoroughly 
handled, why did our author give us this tasteless rehash? 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus is another most interesting 
and useful little book by the indefatigable Professor Sayce. In its pages we 
pass from ancient Egypt to Coptic Christianity and back again to Herodotus 
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and Greece. As with Egypt itself, it is hard to tell what juxtapositions it 
may not next produce; the land and the book seem both to revel in potted 
anachronisms. The service of the Coptic Church, as some one has said, is 
the earliest liturgy of Christianity, rendered in a lineal descendant of the 
tongue of the Pharaohs and written in the script of Homer. All that is mir- 
rored here. And the mirroring has been done with much picturesqueness 
and with tolerable exactness. Those who are wise will know not to take all 
the picturesqueness for gospel, and lovers of Herodotus will perhaps find it 
conducive to repose of mind to follow the reading of this book with a 
re-reading of that letter to him in Andrew Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors. 

The book is intended to be used by the tourist in Egypt, as a com- 
panion and supplement to his Bedvker or Murray. It is well adapted to 
serve that purpose. but may also give others who are not tourists some idea 
of the country and its history. The method is historical with an overlap. 
First, we are taken through Egyptian history as related to the Hebrews in 
the patriarchal period; in the age of Moses; in the Exodus; in the age of 
the Israelite monarchies ; and in the age of the Ptolemies. Then Professor 
Sayce doubles back and begins to describe Egypt as it was to the Greeks 
and, especially, as seen through the eyes of Herodotus. (It might have 
been a good idea to have printed a translation of what in Herodotus bears 
upon Egypt; it would not have made the book greatly larger and would 
have much simplified matters for the tourist and even for the home reader.) 
Then follow some very useful appendices, — tables of Egyptian dynasties, 
the Ptolemies, Biblical dates, the Nomes, Greek writers on Egypt (almost 
all lost !), archeological excursions in the delta. 

As said above, the book is intended primarily for tourists, but, without 
doubt, any one who has worked carefully through it with a map -— reading it 
otherwise would be useless —will have gained a very lively and tolerably 
exact idea of the part Egypt has played in the drama of the old world. 


This volume is an enlargement of Part First of Professor Ramsay’s 
previous work so as to cover the entire activity of SA Paz/ the Apostle. And 
it is a fresh and valuable contribution to the subject. Chapter I is devoted 
to a critical examination of the Acts of the Apostles, in which the theories 
of Spitta and Clemen are subjected to the test of a sound historical and lit- 
erary criticism. Our author proposes a “working hypothesis,” and endeav- 
ors to show that Luke had in mind continually the idea of explaining and 
elucidating the epistles of St. Paul. He argues, however, that the plan of 
the Acts has been obscured for us by the want of the proper climax and 
conclusion, due to the fact that the author did not live to put the final 
touches to his work. Chapter XVII reverts to this theme and takes up the 
question of composition and date of the Acts, and Professor Ramsay comes 
to the conclusion that Luke wrote his Gospel during the last years of the 
reign of Vespasian, and that he composed his Second Treatise to The- 
ophilus during the first years of Domitian. The main part of the volume 
before us is devoted to the missionary work of the Apostle Paul, as the title 
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would indicate, and it is a clear, concise, and graphic portrayal of the prog- 
ress of the great Apostle from Jerusalem to Rome. Indeed, we have here 
a fine example of historical interpretation, and a consummate specimen of 
vivid historical narration. The great value of accurate geographical and 
topographical knowledge is strikingly illustrated upon every page of this 
work, which will receive a warm welcome by all students of apostolic 


history. 


The sub-title of this work reveals something of its character,— 7he 
Lnaugural of the Enthroned King, A Beacon on Oriental Shores. Our 
author assures us that protracted investigation of the subject has led him 
to the conclusion, that in the messages to the seven Churches ‘we have 
made known to us the germs of all church life, good and bad, put forth 
under apostolic superintendence.” He also tells us that here “we have to 
do with the first contact of Christianity with what was virtually unmixed 
paganism.” In these statements are revealed our author’s prepossessions. 
His work is not a historical treatise, as we might be led to suppose, but is 
fundamentally dogmatic. Both the pagan and Christian side of things is 
amplified by an exuberant imagination, when historical fact and record fail. 
The book is full of tedious repetitions, and it belongs to the agglutinative 
class of literary productions. Authorities are not given, and indeed are not 
needed, since everything can be evolved from the “germs” contained in the 


Messages. 


The Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss, which Professor Rudolph Sohm 
of Leipzig first put forth in 1887, has been recognized from the day of its 
publication as a remarkable little work. Written by a teacher of law, 
breathing the atmosphere of an earnest and spiritual Christianity, it con- 
densed within the compass of 194 small pages of German text a view of the 
long story of the Christian Church. Considered as an example of compact 
and pregnant historical writing, it is noteworthy; it is no less remarkable 
for its breadth and suggestiveness of view, and its assertion of the spiritual 
over against the formal or institutional elements of the life of the Christian 
Church. We therefore welcome a translation of Prof. Sohm’s volume,—a 
volume which has already passed its eighth edition in Germany. The work 
is, indeed, not without serious limitations. Its point of view is German, it 
knows nothing of American Christianity, and very little of that of western 
Europe. Its very brevity makes it a record of broad movements in thought 
and life, sketched in a few bold outline strokes, rather than a series of bio- 
graphical portraits, an account of councils and doctrinal discussions, or a 
detailed history of religious movements. One may well doubt whether it 
does not presume too much knowledge of the details of church history to 
render it a satisfactory book for class-room use, though the editor of the 
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English translation so esteems it. But to any one who has a fair knowledge 
of the general story of the Christian Church the little volume will prove sug- 
gestive and stimulating in its philosophic presentation of the ruling forces 
in the development of Christian history. 


The Story of Marcus Whitman is not intended to be a popular account 
of the life of that remarkable man of whom so much is being said now in 
connection with the endowment of the college that bears his name. It is 
rather a vindication of Dr. Whitman from charges made by Roman Catho- 
lics in their endeavor to free the Jesuit missionaries from complicity in his 
murder, and also to secure for him the credit believed to be due him for his 
part in retaining Oregon for the United States. That there is need for such 
a book is shown by the fact that the Catholic charges have had such wide 
circulation, and also that for some reason the historian Hubert H. Bancroft 
overlooks Whitman’s famous ride to Washington, and largely ignores his 
work. Dr. Craighead makes his points very clearly, and the evidence he 
adduces seems incontrovertible. He has evidently canvassed the field with 
great care and has brought to light evidence not widely known. 


Faith and Science seems to be written with a double purpose — first, to 
expound and defend the “Synthetic philosophy ” of O. W. Brownson (pre- 
sumably the father of the author) whose progress from Presbyterianism 
through Universalism and Unitarianism to Roman Catholicism occasioned 
comment about 1840, and secondly, on the basis of this philosophy, “to 
show the principle of the harmony of faith and science, the medium of their 
reconciliation.” ‘The work is written in an easy, flowing style, and contains 
many bright and some profoundly thoughtful things, but, on the whole, it is 
pervaded by an air of dogmatic inaccuracy, ¢. g., when on p. 135 it is stated 
that “the great philosophers of all ages have been theologians,” when it has 
before spoken of Spencer as the greatest philosophical writer in Great 
Britain if not in Europe, and has praised Kant most highly. The explana- 
tion is probably to be found in the author’s loyalty, not to say subserviency, 
to the Roman Catholic church. The ecclesiastical bias of the book is so 
strong as to render its general serviceableness slight. 


Dr. Coyle’s book gains a certain melancholy interest from the fact that 
before its publication the author had entered into the fullness of that eternal 
“friendship” of which he so nobly writes and which in his earthly life he 
had anticipated in his loyal service of his fellowmen. The special purpose 
of the work is to show that Zhe Spirct tn Literature and Life, especially in 
the literature and life of the Christian religion, is a proper object of scien- 
tific study and admits of the application to it of scientific methods and the 
drawing of legitimate conclusions scientifically established. As is not 
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always the case with those who attempt to use natural science in the defense 
of Christianity, Dr. Coyle recognizes and insists on the purely phenomenal 
character of the objects with which natural science has to deal. Forces are 
modes of motion, e. g., light and heat. These are not qualities of the lamp 
and the stove which produce them. They are something apart from these. 
They are, however, modes of motion of something. Still, we speak of them 
not in terms of that of which they are the modes of motion, but in terms of 
the phenomena of the motion itself. We thus study about light and its 
phenomena, heat and its phenomena, and consider them forces. Similarly, 
one may speak of spirit, the spirit of a nation, the spirit of an age. It is 
always spoken of as the spirit of something. Yet it is not a quality of that 
thing, it is apart from that thing. As such the phenomena of spirit become 
the perfectly proper subject of scientific study. 

In any age there are various spirits at work. There is the Zeztgezst 
and there are various spirits antagonistic to the Ze¢/gezst. There are 
other spiritual forces which manifest themselves in and through national and 
family life, shaping them. Is there, then, some spiritual force which has been 
at work shaping Christianity? If so, what are its chief characteristics, 
what effects has it produced, and what is it to be scientifically expected are 
to be the results it will accomplish? Such a spirit he believes there is, 
This spirit shaped Hebrew history as it manifested itself in Mosaism, 
Prophetism, and Scribism; it compacted the Hebrew nation into a peculiar 
people, but did not reduce them to a provincialism which could not become 
universalistic; it shaped a wonderfully vital Old Testament literature. 
This spirit reached its perfect expression in Jesus, brought into being the 
New Testament literature, dominated theological thought in its dogmatic 
reconstruction of the message of Christ, and in its construction of the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Trinity, and fixed the standard of “friendship” as the 
true norm of the relationship between man and man. This spirit is sure to 
reconstruct social relationships in accordance with its laws in the future. 

In defining what this spirit is he says (p. 147): “It is possible to sum 
up all that was specific in Hebrew history, that which both differentiated it 
from and finally integrated it with other courses of history, as the spirit of 
right relationships between all personalities; which relationships Jesus 
exemplified and expressed in his own relationships towards God and man.” 
It is this right relationship between personalities, working not as an idea 
but as a spirit, a social force, manifested in and through personalities, which 
“socializes religion.” ‘It improves the family life and begets the nation 

it has in it elements of true universalism” (p. 38). The book then is 
chiefly taken up with what may be called the phenomenology of this spirit 
as it worked in history. 

The relationship of friendship between Jesus and His disciples is the 
perfect expression of the working of this spirit between man and man. 

The author’s description of the method of this spirit in producing the 
faith in the Irinity is interesting. It is somewhat as follows: This spirit is 
the spirit of right relationships between personalities. This is perfectly 
realized by Christ as respects God when He teaches of the divine Father- 
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hood. But Father is an empty term without its correlative Son. This bya 
psychological necessity led to the conception of the eternal preéxistence 
of the “ Lternally Begotten Son.” Yet through this relationship of the Father 
to the Son there comes to faith the idea of a transcendant friendship 
between personalities. This spirit of * Friendship” proceeds thus from the 
Father and the Son. It is distinct from them, yet one with them. Faith 
hypostasizes this as the Holy Spirit. And this as being in relation with 
their personalities must be personal. 

The book as a whole is hardly such that one could wholly assent to it, 
but it is an earnest, thoughtful, undogmatic effort to present a theme which 
deserves close consideration. 


The third volume of Hunter’s Out/ines of Dogmatic Theology has not 
yet been received. The two before us, however, suffice to give us a gen- 
eral impression of the manner in which a modern English Jesuit treats 
Christian truth. The author is a clever man, well-versed in Roman Catho- 
lic theology, the master of aclear, simple style, and not offensively polemic 
towards those whose views he opposes. Vol. I contains six Treatises, on 
The Christian Revelation (Christian Evidences, Miracles, Prophecy, etc.): 
The Channel of Doctrine (Tradition, Scripture, Development of Doctrine) ; 
Holy Scripture (Definition, Inspiration, Canon, Versions); The Church 
(Constitution, Unity, Catholicity, etc.); The Roman Pontiff; Faith. The 
author magnifies the authority of the Church. Whenever it has authorita- 
tively uttered its voice, he implicitly submits. In other cases he can con- 
sider the reasons for and against anything with freedom and candor. In 
general, however, he only states the doctrines of the Church, making fre- 
quent references to more elaborate works on particular themes. Christian 
faith he defines as “an act of the intellect,” and among the erroneous views 
of it he reckons the confounding of it with “confidence,” in which sense it is 
very frequently used by Protestants, especially in connection with their doc 
trine on “ Justification ” (p. 487). 

Vol. II contains six more Treatises, on The One God (Existence, 
Attributes, etc.); The Blessed Trinity; The Creation (in general, and par- 
ticularly of the angels); Man Created and Fallen; The Incarnation; The 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

We may call attention to one or two curious specimens of the manner 
in which ecclesiastical authority embarrasses or controls the author’s judg- 
ments. Under the head of the Trinity he refers to I John v: 7, and says, 
“Since these words occur in the Vulgate, they afford a sound basis for 
argument on any point of faith or morals, according to the declaration of the 
Council of Trent; but the use of the text must rest on the authority of the 
Council, and not on that of the Apostle, for there is grave doubt as to the 
genuineness of the verse.” Then after laying down the principle, that when 
the Fathers of the Council were aware of doubts concerning the genuine- 
ness of certain passages (as Mark xvi: 9-20), and nevertheless included 
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them in their enumeration of the Sacred Books, the critical “question is 
closed,” he goes on to say that “the case is very different with the text of 
the Three Witnesses.” The argument against its genuineness, he says, “is 
very weighty,” and evidently, in the mind of the author, conclusive. He 
says that the opinion of some, that the question is not open among Catholics, 
since the verse is a part of the canonical Epistle to which the Tridentine de- 
cree extends, “is not generally accepted, and it is to be remarked that the 
passage does not fulfil the condition required by the Council of having been 
usually read in the Catholic “Church, for it was not read by Eastern 
Catholics.” He now drops the matter, after adding that “there is no reason 
to believe that the Fathers of the Council were alive to the existence of 
grounds for disputing the authorship of the verse ” (pp. 154-7). The conclu- 
sion, then, seems to be, that the Tridentine Fathers not having been aware 
of the doubt about this verse, their decree concerning the contents of the 
New Testament does not forbid one to question its genuineness. Moreover, 
the fact that the Eastern Catholics did not have the passage in their ver- 
sions seems to shut it out from what the Council of Trent had in mind as 
Scripture “usually read in the Catholic Church.” Nevertheless being in 
the Vulgate, the words in question “afford a sound basis for argument on 
any poiat of faith or morals”! 

Another specimen, The immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary is 
argued from Gen. iii: 15, on this wise: Since the figure of crushing the 
head would be out of place if a multitude of evil spirits and of wicked men 
were meant, “it follows that the Seed of the woman by whom the head is to 
be crushed, must also be an individual person, and not a class; no other per- 
son can be indicated but Christ our Lord, for he alone of His own power 
destroyed the sway of Satan. Christ is spoken of as the Seed of the 
Woman, for He alone of all mankind was born of woman, but had no man 
for His father; the woman, therefore, is the Blessed Mother of God, and it 
is between her and Satan that Go: puts enmities, in the same way as there is 
enmity between Christ and the seed of the serpent, which phrase represents 
all forms of evil. As then Christ was never for an instant the slave of 
Satan, so neither was His Blessed Mother; otherwise the phrase, “put 
enmities,” must be understood to have different applications in two succes- 
sive phrases, and this without any indication of change of meaning. It 
seems, therefore, impossible to interpret this earliest Gospel except as teach- 
ing the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception” (pp. 555, 556). Comment 
is needless, as also on the remark (p. 578), that “no one will wish to dis- 
pute the correctness of the impression” that “in the person of St. John 
the whole race of man was commended by Christ to the care of His own 
mother, and she accepted the charge” (p. 578). 


Christian Teaching and Life is a popular treatment of a large subject, 
or rather of several large subjects. The plan is simple, but the execution 
is disappointing. We should naturally expect a historical treatment, but the 
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material is arranged upon a dogmatic scheme. For example, the second 
part of the work deals with the Development of Christian Teaching by the 
Apostles, and the first chapter therein takes up the Apostles’ Teaching in 
Respect to the Triune God. Certainly the teaching of the Apostles did not 
develop from that doctrine as a center, however fundamental the doctrine 
may be, and is. Dr. Hovey himself concedes this, when he proceeds to 
establish the doctrine by quoting from the /a¢er literature of the Apostolic 
period. The chapter upon the Formation and Use of Creeds is likewise 
disappointing. Notwithstanding these strictures the book is not without 
real merit, and will be found helpful to many. 


In ex-President Hill’s Postu/ates we have a work quite characteristic 
of this interesting and gifted scholar. His thoughts sweep the whole field 
of Natural Religion in the effort to lay a safe and acceptable foundation for 
Christian Religion and Ethics. In the first fourteen lectures, the main 
burden of thought is to-demonstrate and describe the being and attributes of 
God. The topics most fundamental throughout the discussion are sme, 
space, and wz/7. The arguments upon which he rests most confidently are 
the old teleological and the more modern morphological. The thoughts 
most impressive to the author are the symmetry of space, the rhythm of 
time in the visible and material universe, and the tokens of the design and 
control of a holy and infinite intelligence. These vital and stately themes 
are handled in a masterly way, with remarkable wealth and beauty of power- 
ful illustration drawn from the realms of mathematics, physical science, and 
art. Again and again he reverts to illustrations of subsequent demonstra- 
tion in science and art of laws previously discovered by a fréorz methods, 
in proof that the ideal is real, that the real is ideal, that “there is one God,” 
and that “ science is the knowledge of Him.” These lectures are a refresh- 
ing exhibit of a mind equally alert and devout, where the impulses of reason 
and religion act in full fellowship, and are honored with an equal regard. 

In the ten lectures upon £¢/ics, the author allows the relativity, but affirms 
the validity of human knowledge; holds that the concepts of right and duty 
are simple,— incapable of analysis or definition; holds that consistent de- 
terministic ethics are necessarily inconsistent; repudiates utilitarian or 
materialistic claims; affirms an ethical element in intellectual belief, thus 
making error wrong and rebutting the clamors of his fellow Unitarians for 
“freedom” of thought ; makes the highest good to be the perfect fulfilment 
of the highest function; believes with Edwards that perfect holiness or 
righteousness consists in love of all being in true proportion to its worth; 
makes religious ethics to be the most important part of the science; and 
underneath all holds that the most important and elemental tenet for this 
science is the truth, that man was made in the image of God. There is en- 
tire omission of the place and influence of Grace. The treatment hence, 
while highly valuable and entertaining, is entirely inadequate as an exhibit 
of the fundamental postulates of Christzan Ethics. 
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This is the seventh volume in the series called “ The Library of Econo- 
mics and Politics.” The earlier books have led us to expect something good 
in each new volume. Dr. Bascom is one of the earliest writers we have in this 
field. His book on Soctology appeared several years ago, and he has been 
a frequent contributor to the literature of social questions, and a lecturer as 
well. This book on Socéal Theory is independent of his former work, although 
he evidently uses some of the old material, enlarging and rearranging. This 
contribution is an advance upon the former, especially in clearness of analy- 
sis and in concreteness of illustration. He classifies the organic forces of 
society as five: Customs, Economics, Civics, Ethics, Religion. These five 
he groups under three heads: Customs, Economics and Civics, Ethics and 
Religion. The first group represents the ‘primitive and instinctive forces, 
which initiate social activity.” The second groupincludes “forms of action 
which are in a large measure voluntary, and so are subject to deliberation.” 
The third group represents the inner forces, laws, and incentives. Working 
within these organic forces are what he calls “facts of attainment,” which, 
he says “are such as wealth, institutions, language, knowledge, literature, 
art, refinements, spiritual beliefs.’ He also considers two other classes 
of forces operating within the three great organic lines: “the internal and 
external.” By the former he means native endowments and acquired char- 
acteristics. By the latter he means physical conditions and acquired 
resources. “External influences pass by transfer; native endowments by 
inheritance.” Inheritance as related to sociology has three forms: physical, 
social, and moral (which he treats at length). 

The organic factor which Dr. Bascom treats more fully than any other 
recent writer on the general subject of sociology is customs. This was a 
marked feature of his earlier book and is more fully elaborated in this. 
This constitutes a distinctive excellence of his work. But customs are dif- 
ficult to put into scientific categories, and so many may be disposed to crit- 
icise his general scheme of classification as wanting in definiteness, as 
compared, e¢. g., with Scheeffle, or Spencer, or Small and Vincent. His 
classification is, however, clear enough to give him working groups of 
forces, under which to discuss the practical problems we meet in daily life. 
He seems more intent upon discussing them helpfully in their general place 
in the social ranks, as we experience them, than in mapping out scientific- 
ally and mechanically their exact place in the social categories. His 
divisions are suggested by the thought of sociology as a philosophy rather 
than as a science. ' 

We find problems discussed under each of these five main heads, which 
in other works are often presented under other classes. For example, 
the problems of the family, the position and rights of women, divorce, the 
negro problem come under the head of social customs; the press under 
the head of customs and reforms. Under the division on economics he dis- 
cusses production and distribution. Production is divided so as to discuss 
agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. He takes up socialism under the 
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first, and growth of cities under the third. The labor problem is considered 
under distribution. Crime, education, trusts, and taxation are presented as 
questions in civics. The chapters on ethics and religion are more fully 
elaborated than in most treatises on sociology, and are especially valuable 
reading. 

Dr. Bascom in this book, as in his former work, takes decided ground in 
favor of woman’s suffrage and allied topics. His positions on this subject 
evidently affect his views on divorce; and many will dissent from his 
positions in this regard, who would follow him in other fields of which he 
treats. He seems to minimize the evils of divorce as incident to a certain 
“enfranchisement of woman.” 

The style of the book is good, and facts and statistics are presented in 
such a way as to make it admirable for general reading. It strikes a fine 
average between the dry scientific discussion and the thin popular presenta- 
tion of these topics. He has condensed a wide range of reading, and yet 
there is a large amount of close original thought, making the book an 
important contribution to the best literature on the subject. 


This book on AZarriage is dedicated to the National Divorce Reform 
League. From a perusal of it one is in doubt whether the author, in this 
dedication,would be ironical, or is lacking in a sense of humor. For there is 
hardly a point in the book regarding the evils of divorce — and its main inten- 
tion is a plea for the dissolubility of the marriage bond. The Scripture argu- 
ments are specious, and show no sense of perspective in old and new Testa- 
ment citations. The same may be said of the historical arguments. The style 
is exclamatory, the arrangement defective, and the fluent Latin quotations 
and poetical excerpts do not save the logic of the book nor cover some of 
the misleading conclusions. There is some good material in the book, used, 
however, in an incongruous fashion. The main intent of the volume is to 
show that historically divorce has been freely allowed, and that Scripture 
can be cited with a purpose. This needs no argument to show it. LEvery- 
body knows it; and if the book had endeavored to present any conservative 
principles, even from what we consider faulty data, there might have been 
some evident reason for writing it. We doubt whether the Divorce Reform 
League will welcome the dedication to itself of such a book. The last page 
suggests that the author might have bestowed his honors in another quarter, 
as he concluded: * Now for the right of suffrage, O Woman! Mother, 
sister, wife, daughter, stand before my entranced vision! I bow to the 
galaxy!” 

This book derives its title by adaptation from Canon Mozley’s book 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and is an attempt to present some of the 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. Very much that is said here is familiar 
to readers of Dr. Gladden’s former books, but his former positions are 
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restated in fuller light, and in fresh settings. The last chapter of the book 
takes up the book-title, after discussing such topics as the Doctrine of 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood, The One and the Many, The Sacred and the 
Secular, The Law of Property, Religion, and Politics, Public Opinion, 
Pharisaism, One but Twain. He discovers three ruling ideas underlying 
these and other problems of the time. These three ideas are (1) the Imma- 
nence of Christ, (2) the “truth that the relations of men to one another are 
not contractual, but vital and organic, that we are members one of another,” 
(3) the presence of the kingdom of God. 

Under the first ruling idea he finds evidence of the Christ spirit and 
Christ method in history, and in nature as well as in revelation. Under the 
second, he sees the application of Paul’s figure of the body and the members 
to society at large, as well as to the church, and under the third, he discusses 
the presence, and slow but sure development of the laws of the Kingdom in 
the earth, as contrasted with the conception of the Kingdom as remote or 
mechanically operated. 

The book is suggestive and helpful, and is especially commendable in 
its balance: the attempt to see both sides of the question are now inter- 
esting most minds. The chapter One but Twain is a good illustration of 
the preface, and contains some truths much needed to be reac. The book 
grew out of the author’s Fletcher Prize Essay for Dartmouth College. 


This book is the result of the author’s interest and study along the 
lines of Heredity and Christian Problems, for many years, he tells us. 
Some of the chapters have appeared before in separate articles, but revised 
for publication inthis form. The book is a readable and very interesting 
discussion of the bearing of heredity upon various social problems, such as 
the home, education, pauperism, vice, and crime, the problem of sin and the 
race, the problem of faith, etc. These more concrete studies are prefaced 
by chapters upon theories of heredity, physical heredity, intellectual and 
moral heredity, environment, and the problem of the will. In the second 
chapter an exposition is made upon the difference between Spencer’s and 
Weissmann’s interpretation of heredity in the law of evolution. This is not 
made quite so clear as one could wish. The helpfulness and chief value 
of the book lies in the fact that while the author accepts the fullest play of 
heredity which scientific data can reasonably demand, he yet makes a strong 
argument for the play of human freedom, and the agency of spiritual forces 
in modifying the rigors of the law. The preface claims wide reading upon 
the subject, which the book amply justifies, but one misses reference to 
much of the more recent literature in the discussion of several of the prob- 
lems. Many of the most valuable illustrations of his points come out of the 
author's own experiences and observations, a fact which adds much to the 
freshness and interest of the volume. It is avaluable and stimulating book, 
and presents many helpful suggestions in a practical line, along a range of 
discussion which often brings a sense of helplessness and despair. It 
should have a wide reading. 
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We are not informed to whom, or on what occasions, the twelve ad- 
dresses which are published by Mr. Harris under the title, Vxzon with God, 
were delivered. They appear to be familiar sermons. Accustomed as we 
are to think of the author as a scholar and critic, one may be almost sur- 
prised to find here nothing but the simplest unfoldings of fundamental, 
practical Christian truths. There is a striking freshness in the mode of ex- 
pounding the lessons. There are clear traces of the scholarly mind back of 
the discourses ; but the main impression is that of a man who believes that 
the great thing needful is the union of men with God in a life of holiness. 
Occasionally one may detect what might be called perfectionism; but the 
thoroughly evangelical tone of the addresses and the charming sweetness of 
spirit which runs through them must disarm all prejudice. The book is 
well worthy of perusal, and ought to be edifying to all who read it. 


The New Life in Christ aims to describe the “ theology of personal re- 
ligion,” being, as its author terms it, ‘‘a necessary sequel to an earlier 
volume, entitled Zhrough Christ to God.” The undertaking commands our 
instant encouragement. Here is a whole hemisphere of Gospel truth, not 
enough explored and described in full scientific style. This work is quite 
elaborate and pretentious in its claim and form. It assumes to enter and 
occupy arealm heretofore too much neglected. It fills 340 pages, arranged in 
five parts, and partitioned into thirty-seven chapters. The chief subdivisions 
treat “ The Ruin,” “ The Restoration,” “‘ The way of Holiness,” ‘‘ The Divine 
and Human in the Christian Life,” and “ The Revelation of God in the New 
Life in Christ.” The sweep of thought is very broad and intelligent, the 
effort after a firm and comprehensive grasp is entirely conscious, the motive 
and spirit are good, while the manner and style are wholly unconventional 
and clear. The theological attitude is that of the Remonstrants, though no 
page gives any space either to dogmatism or polemics. It is thus a plain, 
orderly, and earnest book, touching simply, Scripturally, and helpfully upon 
all the leading phases of positive truth in the Christian life. 

We regret the peculiar and wholly inadequate view of “holiness,” as 
also the very shallow conception of “love.” ‘Righteousness, truth, and holi- 
ness,” it is said, ‘are only partial elements included in the all-embracing at- 
tribute of love.” Such statements, however popular and seemingly profound 
they may be, evince nothing but want of thought. We regret also the ex- 
position of Romans vii. Especially inadequate is the exposition of the work 
of the Holy Spirit—only seven pages. This theme should have dominated 
the whole book. We criticise in general the excessive differentiation, the 
absence of masterly correlation and discriminating emphasis, and the pre- 
vailing meagerness of treatment of commanding themes. 
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In David we have the eighth of a series upon “Old Testament Heroes,” 
by the same author. In this volume the chief events of David’s life as un- 
folded in First and Second Samuel are made the subjects of twenty-seven 
brief chapters, which are subdivided into from two to five short paragraphs, 
set distinctly apart by conspicuous headings. The dominant impulse through- 
out the book is the homiletic and practical one, the material being so arranged 
that the book serves at the same time the purpose of a biography. The 
Psalms are freely distributed through the book in obedience to superscrip- 
tions and internal allusions. No heed is paid to the modern tendency to 
rule the individual element out of the Psalter and to deny any Davidic 
authorship. In these pages David appears, as in Samuel, a powerful and 
many-sided man, whose sorrows and trials, failings and faith, experiences and 
nature are of a universal type. There are in his character and career as 
displayed in the historical records a breadth and depth and variety quite 
equal to the production of a rich and lofty psalmody. The book is 
thoroughly wholesome and helpful. 


Another volume by Mr. Spurgeon needs only a few words of introduc- 
tion. This volume, however, is not a new collection of his evangelistic 
Sermons, but the substance of lectures given by him in his Pastor’s College, 
together with other addresses to Sunday-school teachers and before other 
gatherings. The book should be considered as a companion to an earlier 
book of his on preaching, which is very suggestive homiletically. This vol- 
ume is especially devoted to evangelistic preaching, and to suggestions about 
personal work with men. From so distinguished and devoted a master, the 
discussions are very welcome, and will be found stimulating and helpful. 
The popular impression may be that such books are numerous; on the con- 
trary, they are few, and even books which discuss these problems at all, 
well or ill, are not often accessible. It is not every preacher who can wear 
the Saul’s armor of Spurgeon, and hence many of his suggestions might not 
be found so powerful if tried by every preacher. But Zhe Soul Winner should 
be well considered by those who would win souls to Christ. 


The success of Andrew Murray in the preparation of devotional ser- 
mons of a peculiar spiritual depth and intensity is well known. His latest 
volume, Have Mercy on Me, a series of discourses on the Fifty-First Psalm, 
is a worthy successor to Adcde in Christ and the rest. His exposition 
of the text of the Psalm is, perhaps, influenced unduly by his evident homi- 
letical purpose, and tends, therefore, to blend exegesis pure and simple with 
analogical references to Christian conceptions, but there are many evidences 
of scholarly acumen and method. The unhesitating acceptance of the his- 
torical value of the superscription of the Psalm, connecting it with David’s 
sin with Bathsheba, will be challenged by many. And some questions may 
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be raised about the essential structure of the Psalm. But any exegesis is 
liable to sharp criticism. The illustration and application of the Psalm, as 
interpreted, are extremely forcible. Mr. Murray’s spiritual experience is 
profound, intense, and exalted, and he knows how to express it and to bring 
it to bear upon the soul-life of all who will read his writings. The simplicity 
of his style and the directness of his homiletic purpose are always made at- 
tractive by an instinctive grace and a transparent sincerity. 

‘The book is a translation from the Dutch, the sermons having origin- 
ally been preached to Mr. Murray’s congregation in Cape Town. 

















Alumni News. 


REV. JOSIAH TYLER, D.D. 


In the death of Dr. Jostan TyLer, ’48, Hartford Seminary is 
called to mourn for an alumnus who was peculiarly identified with 
the institution. In the first place, he was the son of the first president 
of the Seminary, who held his office for twenty-five years. In the 
second place, he was the embodiment of the missionary idea which 
the Seminary has always been proud to have fostered. It is note- 
worthy that of the seven men who graduated in the class of 1848 
three went as foreign missionaries. Eliphal Maynard died at Salonica, 
Turkey, a few months after his arrival on the field. H. A. Wilder 
went with Tyler to Africa. He left his field with impaired health in 
the fall of 1877, and died at Hartford in September, 1878. Now the 
last of the trio has passed away. 

Dr. Josiah Tyler was born at Hanover, N. H., in 1823, while Dr. 
Bennett Tyler was president of Dartmouth college. He graduated 
from Amherst college in the class of 1845, and his Alma Mater hon- 
ored him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. His public profes- 
sion of faith seems to have been due to the unusual season of religious 
revival manifested in Amherst in 1842. Graduating from the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1848, he was married February 27th 
to Miss Susan Wright Clark of Northampton, and the next day was 
ordained. A few weeks later he sailed for Africa to begin his labor 
of forty years among the Zulus. His work throughout was character- 
ized by rare energy, faithfulness, and efficiency. He loved the Zulus 
and they loved him. The following letter from Rev. Chas. W. Hol- 
brook, who joined the mission in 1884, shows the impression which 
which Dr. Tyler and his work made upon one of the younger men. 


It is pleasant to recall Brother Tyler as we knew him in Africa. 
You have seen him; but you should have known him there in order to 
realize the man that he was. 

His nature was essentially companionable, and his Christian gen- 
iality brought him into close and helpful relations to all about him. 
To a young missionary, his sympathy and helpfulness were invaluable. 

How he did love the kingdom of Christ! To tell the people of 
Him was his special delight. I think that he loved to preach as much 
as any man whom I have ever known. It was the delight of his life 
when he could tell men about the Saviour. Whether in the regular 
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church services, with hundreds gathered to hear him, or at a single 
hut on the hilltop, it was much the same. Here was a soul to be won, 
perhaps, for the Kingdom, and he would not miss the opportunity. 

Of course, the hearts of the people responded. His church used 
often to be crowded, the pews full, and people sitting on mats in the 
aisles and in the open space in front of the pulpit. It would have 
pleased you very much to see such an audience, not only nearly all 
the Christians of the community being present, but scores of people 
from far out among the kraals. ‘There were warriors of the most war- 
like race in South Africa, drawn by the love which the Tylers were 
manifesting daily toward them. At the door, with their sticks and 
clubs, they left their warlike ways, and listened respectfully to the 
message which “the Great Great” had sent to them through His ser- 
vant, their friend. 

Anything which pertained to the Zulus interested him strongly. 
He cared for them body and soul, and thought no pains too great, if 
only he might save some. A few years ago a Zulu man said to Mr. 
Tyler, “If I die before you do, I will wait at the door of heaven, and 
when I see you coming, I will go straight to the heavenly Father and 
say, ‘Here, Father, is the teacher who brought to my people the story 
of your love, and to whom I owe everything.’ ”’ 

It was not long before that Zulu crossed the river. We can pic- 
ture the greeting which he has given his beloved teacher ere this on 


the eternal shore. 


In 1881, when Dr. Tyler was in this country physicians advised 
against his return to his field, but the love of the work was too strong, 
and he went back. Increasing physical infirmity compelled his re- 
tirement in 1889. He made his home in St. Johnsbury, Vt., where 
he continued his missionary labors for the Zulus by the preparation 
and publication of his unique and most interesting work, /vrty Years 
among the Zulus. Speaking of the character of the man as it ap- 
peared during these later years his pastor in St. Johnsbury, Dr. C. 
M. Lamson, writes as follows: 


In a somewhat intimate acquaintance with Dr. Tyler I felt that 
the charm and influence of the man were in the evident fact that he 
“‘stood for something.” He was a representative man. ‘The idea 
that was illustrated, with earnestness, dignity, and beauty, was the 
missionary idea. He made one feel that it is a most manly thing to 
be a missionary. It is worthy of the best wisdom and power of man. 
It is a most useful work. With others like him he made clear and 
large contributions to the new nation which is becoming a force in 
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South Africa. Without any egotism he made one feel that he by his 
forty years’ work had made real history. He had put his whole soul 
into his life among the Zulus and he never took it out. The fact that 
his life had been an achievement made his conversation and presence 
interesting and stimulating. 

He had a sympathetic interest in all modern thought and work. 
Though he had been so long shut away from the opportunities of 
civilized life, libraries and intellectual men, he seemed to have the 
eagerness of the student in learning the more recent utterances in the 
field of history, geography, politics, and religion. When he entered 
the study he went by a sure instinct to the new books, and when he 
read them one felt the justice of his literary judgment. He got at 
the heart of a book and could use his acquirement in effective speech. 

But that which appeared most remarkable in him was his vitality. 
Though he fought a disease that for years made death a familiar 
thought, he was always very much alive. The children felt it as he held 
them on his knee; a social meeting felt it as he rose to speak the 
words that always quickened ; it was felt in all conversation, in the 
humor, the intellectual alertness and power with which he matched 
thought with thought; it was evident in his power of will that raised 
him above physical weakness and made you feel his soul. In his 
walk or talk he was full of vitality; to the very end of his life he 
retained the power of energizing and inspiring men. 

He was also a friendly spirit. He joined loveliness to strength. 
He was most happy with his children ; they were his companions and 
nearest friends. He knew how to love. But his warm heart was 
always going out to the Church in Zululand; they were his joy and 
crown. He had brought the light to them, had been to them a spirit- 
ual father, and had given them his life. He could often give their 
names and history, and live over the years with them. In the time 
of the fainting limbs and failing senses he would often say, “ I wish 
that the Board would let me return, to live a little longer with them 
and die with them.” He was a missionary to the last of life. The 
Zulu converts were his own, and, like Christ, having “loved his own 


he loved them to the end.” 


This winter Dr. Tyler had gone to Asheville, N. C., to escape the 
severity of a Vermont season. ‘There he was stricken with pneumonia 
and died December 2oth. Five children survive him, one son and 
four daughters, one of them the wife of a Presbyterian pastor in the 


Transvaal. 
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REV. FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


On Wednesday, January 8, shortly before midnight, died Francis 
WicuiaMms of the class of 1841. Since his retirement from the pastor- 
ate of the church in Chaplin in 1892, after a pastorate of 34 years. 
his home had been at East Hartford, where he was a much be- 
loved and helpful member of the First Church. On the evening of his 
death he attended the annual meeting of the Church. Returning 
home, he retired feeling in unusually good health and spirits. He 
was roused by pains in the region of the heart, and in a few moments 
he had passed away. His funeral took place in the First church in 
East Hartford, Sunday, January 12. The services were conducted by 
the pastor, S. A. Barret, assisted by S. B. Forbes of Hartford and 
President Hartranft of the Seminary. His body was carried to Chap- 
lin, where, on Monday, services were he!d in the church, conducted 
by the pastor, E. M. Frary, and his form was laid to rest among the 
people to whom he had so faithfully and lovingly ministered. 

Mr. Williams was born in Ashfield, Mass., Jan. 2, 1814, and was 
one of a family of nine sons and two daughters, children of Captain 
Israel and Lavina Joy Williams. He prepared for college at Sander- 
son Academy in Ashfield and also at Amherst Academy and at Shel- 
burne Falls. He entered Williams College in the class of 1838. There 
were two literary societies in the college at the time, of one of which 
Mr. Williams was president, and also of Phi Beta Kappa, the emblem 
of which he wore to the day of his death. During the vacations he 
taught school. He was one year at Hawley, Mass., two years 
principal of Sanderson Academy in Ashfield, and one year principal 
of the academy at Windsor, Conn. He entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at Windsor Hill, graduating in 1841. At his graduation he was 
licensed to preach in Massachusetts. His first call was from East- 
ford, Conn. Here he was ordained Sept. 20, 1841. ‘Thence he re- 
moved to Bloomfield in 1851, and in 1858 went to Chaplin. He was 
at one time elected to the Legislature on the Republican ticket. He 
preached his fiftieth anniversary sermon in October, 1891, and the 
same month celebrated his golden wedding. In 1868 he published a 
Genealogy of the Williams Family, and seven of his sermons have been 
published in pamphlet form. For nearly twenty years he was one of 
the directors of the Connecticut Home Missionary Society and for 
thirty-eight years a trustee of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
becoming on the death of Newton Case senior member of the 
board. 

In 1841 he married Miss Mahala Badger of Springfield. Five 
children, four sons and one daughter, were born to them, ‘Two sons 
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died in infancy. Edward graduated from Williams College and died at 
the age of 24; Charles died at the age of 26; Mary E., his daughter, 
married the Rev. William H. Phipps of Prospect. Besides his widow 
and daughter, Mr. Williams leaves four grandchildren, two boys and 
two girls. 

The Faculty of the Seminary passed the following minute at their 
regular meeting, January 15: 

Tidings of the sudden death of the Rev. Francis Williams of East 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 8, 1896, bring to the Faculty of Hartford 
Theological Seminary an impressive reminder of the unusually long 
and honored career of one of the most respected and familiar of its 
graduates and office-bearers. The life thus brought to a close has 
been intimately identified with this institution for a remarkably ex- 
tended period of time. During thirty-eight years he has served as 
trustee. For fifty-one years he has lived and labored in the near vi- 
cinity of the Seminary as an honored alumnus and minister of the 
churches of Christ. His student life reaches back to within four 
years of the foundation of the institute in 1834. With especial admi- 
ration and thanksgiving to God do we recall that his wise and kindly 
ministry to the followers of Christ in the pastoral office has been, from 
the date of his ordination in 1841 to the date of his retirement in 
1892, almost literally unremitting. 

Throughout all this period he has given an illustrious and che2r- 
ing exhibition of the cordial affection and pride with which an aluin- 
nus may regard his Alma Mater. No less has a willing readiness to 
serve his “ beloved Seminary ” found beautiful and constant illusira- 
tion in his life. 

For his genial nature, so thorouzhly tempered by grace; for his 
loyal and life-long service as a standard bearer in the Christian ranks ; 
for the fullness, wisdom, and constancy of his service in the counsels 
of our Board of Trustees ; for his inspiring devotion to the honor and 
endeavors of this institution; and for the clear and full assurance 
that he has now entered into the joy of his Lord, we give devout and 
earnest thanksgiving to God. 

To his widow, in her bereavement and to the other members of 
the household we proffer our prayerful sympathy, invoking upon them 
the comfort and peace and hope of our common Christian faith, 





EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern New England Association of the Seminary held its 
annual meeting, Nov. 11, at the United States Hotel, Boston. The 
attendance was unusually large, and the meeting was one of the most 
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enthusiastic the Association has ever held. The Executive Commit- 
tee, believing that a subject for discussion would arouse more interest 
and prove more helpful than the unpremeditated post-prandial speak- 
ing, introduced the innovation, and it was a decided success. The 
general theme for discussion was “ Ministerial Efficiency.” Prof. 
Chas. M. Mead, D.D., brought the greetings of the Seminary, and 
clearly indicated the mission of the theological school in general, and 
of Hartford in particular, in the special preparation for ministerial ef- 
ficiency. Messrs. L. W. Hicks and C. F. Weeden followed with pa- 
pers on the minister as preacher, pastor, and administrator. The sub- 
ject was so ably and suggestively presented that the deepest interest 
was kindled and, with two exceptions, every one present partici- 
pated in the discussion when the opportunity was given. While it 
was agreed that the demand of the present is for vigorous thinking 
and preaching and spiritual leadership, there is a growing call for men 
of executive ability, acquainted with business forms and practical af- 
fairs. That such practical experience and pastoral work are prime es- 
sentials to the best preaching. ‘The officers elected for the new year 
were: President, A. C. Thompson, 1D.D.; Vice-President, F. A. War- 
field ; Secretary and Treasurer, Edwin N. Hardy; Executive Com- 
mittee, P. M. McDonald, H. C. Alvord, with the officers above men- 
tioned; Committee on Instruction, L. W. Hicks, B. F. Hamilton, E. 
A. Chase; Committee on Endowment, A. C. Thompson, G. A. Hall, 
John Barstow; Committee on Increase of the Ministry, Walter Bar- 
ton, Clark Carter, Vincent Moses. 


SAMUEL B. ForRBES, ’57, presented an excellent paper on “ The New 
Woman,” at the December meeting of the Hartford Union Association. The 
paper was subsequently printed in Zhe Reliyious Herald. 


For seven years F. BARROWS MAKEPEACE, ’73, has been the efficient 
pastor of the North Church, Springfield, Mass., during which time two hun- 
dred and fifty have united with the church, a debt of $14,000 has been paid, 
and many improvements have been made. The new year begins auspiciously. 
The departments of work are well organized and there are prospects of addi- 
tional facilities in the form of a parish house. 

NAHABED ABDALIAN, ’77, and his whole family are reported among 
the victims of the Turkish massacre in Gurun last Fall. Mr. Abdalian was 
a practising physician, having studied medicine in New York after gradu- 
ation, and preached at times in Gurun as occasion required. 

The membership of the Fourth church in Hartford, where HENRY H. 
KELSEY, ’79, is pastor, is now 851. 

At the annual meeting of the Portland (Me.) Congregational Club, 
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DwiGuT M. PRATT, ’80, was elected president. Mr. Pratt has a thought- 
ful article in 7he Homiletical Review for February on ‘“ What is Spirit- 
uality?” 

GEORGE E. TAYLor, ’80, field secretary of Doane College, Crete, Neb., 
is now visiting the East in the interest of the college. 


At the annual meeting of the First Church, Dalton, Mass., GEORGE W. 
ANDREWS, ’82, pastor, 194 responded to the roll-call. The review of the 
year was given by the pastor, showing that sixteen had been added to the 
church, and that the benevolences were $2,253, —an increase over last year 


The church in Newington, Conn., is rejoicing in the completion and oc- 
cupancy of its commodious new chapel. The old meeting-house has been in 
constant use since its erection in 1797. The pastor is HERBERT MAcy, ’83. 


Professor CHARLES S. NASH, 83, with his wife, is at a health resort in 
St. Helena, Cal., rapidly recovering from his recent hospital experience. It 
is not likely that he will resume active work before next Fall. 


The church at Iowa Falls, Iowa, where T. M. PRICE, ’83, is pastor, is 
experiencing a decided religious awakening. 

A Men’s Sunday Evening Club is to be organized in connection with 
the church in East Windsor, Conn., WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, 85, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the church was held January 4th, the reports show- 
ing substantial progress during the ye ° in the different departments of work. 
The benevolences were the largest in the history of the church. 


The church in Berkeley, Cal., GEORGE B. HATCH, ’85, will introduce 
the free-pew system, pledges sufficient to ensure its success having been 
received. 

CHARLES S. MILLS, ’85, and wife, recently received from their people a 
purse containing $500 in gold. Mr. Mills, who is pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland, O., now occupies his new home on Jennings Avenue. 


The First Church of Thompson, Conn., issued in January the second 
number of Zhe Monthly Record, a neat four-page paper bearing a cut of the 
church building and devoted to the information and edification of the peo- 
ple. GEORGE H. CUMMINGS, ’86, the pastor, is one of the six editors. 


On December 22, the church in Plantsville, Conn., FREDERICK T. 
Rouse, ’86, pastor, fittingly observed its thirtieth anniversary. “Our Place 
in History,” was the theme of an interesting discourse by the pastor. 


The Southworth lectures on “ Congregationalism ” at Andover Semi- 
nary for 1894-98 will be delivered by Professor WILLISTON WALKER, ’86. 


The total membership of the First Church, East Hartford, is 307, the 
additions last year numbering 14. At the annual meeting, which was largely 
attended and one of the most interesting for years, it was decided to ob- 
serve the 2ooth anniversary of the church. Itis known that the church was 
organized somewhere between 1694 and 1697. SAMUEL A. BARRETT, 87, 


is;pastor. 
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SAMUEL ROSE, ’87, is called from Provo, Utah, to Tiverton, R. I. 


CHARLES H. Situ, ’87, received as Christmas presents from his peo- 
ple in Plymouth, Conn., two easy chairs and a purse well filled with money. 
Mr. Smith has been lately elected president of the Plymouth Christian En- 
deavor Union. 


ALLEN HAsTINGs, ’89, formerly of Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
has accepted a call to the pastorates of the churches in Bloomington and 
Rialto, Cal. 


CHARLES H. LONGFELLOW, ’99, has been asked to remain another 
year at Villa Park, So. Cal. 


The church edifice at Trumbull, Conn., has been thoroughly renovated 
and is again being used for public worship. The pastor, WILLIAM F. WHITE, 
’90, read a paper on “The Unemployed Forces of the Church,” at a fel- 
lowship meeting recently held at Stratford. 


LricgH B. MAXWELL, ’9!1, has accepted the position of field-worker 
among the negro Sunday-schools in the South, and will work under the 
direction of the International Executive Committee. 


Henry B. Mason, ’92, formerly of Hebron, Conn., has begun his 
work as pastor of the church in North Wilbraham, Mass. 


WILLIAM J. TATE, ’92, has accepted a call from Brightwood, Mass., 
to the East Avenue church in Lockport, N. Y. 


The Armenian Mission at Malden, Mass., which has been under the 
care of HAIG ADADOURIAN, ’93, for the past three years, is reported as 
prospering in various ways. 

NICHOLAS VAN DER PyYL,’93, who has been pastor of the church 
in North Wilbraham since his graduation, was installed pastor of the First 
Church, Holliston, Mass., in December, Edwin N. Hardy, ’g90, the former 
pastor, assisting in the services. On leaving their parish in North Wilbra- 
ham, Mr. Van der Pyl and his wife were presented with a study desk and a 
sideboard. 


F. A. SUMNER, ’94, has been successfully working up his field at Glen- 
wood, Minn., for over a year. He reports that “ Hartford men” are espe- 
cially welcome in Minnesota. 


EDWARD N. BILLINGS, ’95, has closed his engagement at Westford 
and Willington, Conn., and is at present at his home in Slaterville, R. I. 


Everetr D. FRANCIS, ’95, was ordained and installed pastor of the 
church in Ludlow Center, Mass., November 20. Franklin S. Hatch, 776, 
preached the sermon. 


Epwarb A. LATHROP, ’95, was ordained at Shrewsbury, Mass., Novem- 
ber 26. Professor Merriam preached the sermon. 











ADeminarp Annals. 


THE SEMINARY BOOK AGENCY has been consolidated with the Hartford 
Seminary Press, 

THE ANDERSON CLUB gave a recital January 21. There are a number 
of Seminary students in this chorus. 

. ANEW CouRSE in Archeology and Old Testament history has just 
begun under Prof. C. C. Stearns, who has recently returned from abroad. 

PROFESSOR PATON was unable to meet his classes for nearly a month 
at the beginning of the term, owing to sickness. He has now recovered and 
is at his post. 

PROFESSOR JACOBUS was, on January 9, married to Miss Clara M. 
Cooley, daughter of Hon. Francis B. Cooley of Hartford. They will be at 
home on Marshall street. 

THE DAY OF PRAYER for colleges was observed by a chapel exercise 
in the morning, led by Prof. Jacobus, and a meeting at four o’clock, when 
reports from various colleges were heard. Beloit, Colby, Oberlin, Franklin 
and Marshall, Harvard, Oberlin, and Olivet were represented. 

THERE HAS BEEN a good-sized class formed among the students for the 
study of missions. The meetings come once in two weeks, on Thursday 
evenings, and the text books used are those recommended by the Student 
Volunteer Movement. The young women also have a similar class meeting 
once a week. 

THE JUNIOR CLASS had a most delightful time Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 23. Prof. Macdonald had kindly consented to read to the class some 
selections from Scottish literature. The ones chosen were two of the bor- 
der ballads, two poems by Burns, and one of the stories from Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. 

MANY HAVE GLADLY availed themselves of the opportunity given by 
the kindness of the Memnon Club of hearing Miss White’s song recitals in 
the Hosmer Hall chapel. The first occurred January 29, and was upon The 
Sacred Folk Song and Church Song of Germany from the fifth century to 
1685. The second recital, January 29, carried German church songs down 
to our time. The third recital, February 5, was on Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
and English songs, and had to be transferred to Unity Hall for a larger 
room. 

THE GENERAL EXERCISES since the opening of the Seminary year have 
been as follows: Missionary meetings — October 16, accounts were given of 
summer work done by Messrs. Sargent, Rhoades, Capen, and Miss Wild; 
November 6, was given an address by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of the 
Congregational S.S. and Publ. Society; December 4, Rev. George M. Row- 
land spoke on Japan; January 9, Rev. C. J. Ryder, D.D., delivered an address 
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on The Highlanders of America; February 5, Secretary Barton of the Amer- 

ican Board gave an interesting talk on affairs in Armenia. Faculty confer- 

ences — November 13, Professors Pratt, Macdonald, and Merriam spoke on 

The Liturgical Tendency in Non-liturgical Churches; January 16, Professors 

Hartranft, Mead, and Perry spoke on the Use and Abuse of Rules. Rhe- 

toricals — October 23, Sermon by Mr. Ferrin; October 30, Sermon by Mr. 

Dunning and Paper on The Analysis of a Familiar Hymn by Mr. Gillette ; 

November 20, Sermon by Mr. Frantz, and Exegesis of Romans iii: 1-8 by 

Mr. Weeks; December 11, Essay on Socrates and Christ by Miss Graham ; 

January 22, Discussion on The Country, the Village, and the City as Fields 

of Work, by Messrs. Bishop, Tuthill, and Capen. 

THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS were passed by the Students’ Associa- 
tion January 21, in regard to the Armenian question: 

WHEREAS, We have viewed with increasing horror and indignation the atrocities 
committed in Armenia, apparently without restraint and even with official 
sanction ; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that our national government, as the executor of the will of 
a sovereign and Christian people, faces to-day the privilege and the duty of 
standing positively among the nations for justice and for humanity; therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That we, the students of Hartiord Theological Seminary and citi- 

zens of the United States, do urge upon our government the vital importance, first, 

of immediate, and, if need be, unusual diplomatic action looking to the termination 
of the Armenian outrages ; and second, of heartily reinforcing measures undertaken 
by the American people for Armenian relief ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we consider it the common duty of all individuals, and especially 
of institutions of learning as such, to use to the utmost their influence in arousing 
an enthusiastic public opinion in support of those plans by which our government 
shall seek the restoration of peace to this persecuted people. 

The prayer meeting, January 24, was‘also given up to considering the 
state of affairs in Armenia, and a letter was read at this meeting from an 

Armenian young man, who had written it just before his martyrdom. 











HELPS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


ESIRING to aid Sunday-school teachers in securing the best helps for the 
study of the lessons during the current six months, we submit a brief list 


of the most desirable books, with the prices at which they may be obtained of us. 


FOR MOST EFFECTIVE WORK A TEACHER NEEDS: 
(1) A Handy Commentary on Luke. 
We suggest: 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY — LUKE. By Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D. $1.00. 


(2) A Good Harmony of the Gospels. 
We suggest: 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR HisrorIcAL STuDy. By Professors Ste- 
vens and Burton. $1.20. 
This contains the passages themselves arranged in parallel columns. 
A Hanpby HARMONY OF THE GospELs. By Professor A. T. Perry. 10 cents. 


This contains the references only, arranged in parallel columns, 


(3) A Standard Life of Christ. 
We suggest: 
THE Lire oF CHRIST. By James Stalker. 50 cents. 
Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MeEssIAH. By Alfred Edersheim. 
2vols. $5.50. 


A truly magnificent work. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE SAME, illustrated. I vol. $1.40. 


We can heartily recommend these books, having proved their value by actual use. 
Any other books can be secured through us at the lowest rates. 


Revised Bibles and Testaments in various styles are kept constantly in stock. 


hartford Seminary Press 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
bartford Seminary Press 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Qualifications for Ministerial Power. By Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D. Carew Lectures for 1895. A strong discussion of the necessary ele- 
ments of a minister’s equipment at the presenttime. 241 pp. cloth $7.50. 


Wealth and Moral Law. By Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, LL.D. Carew 
Lectures for 1894. Discusses the current problems of property, capital, 
economic evils, socialism, etc., 135 pp. $7.00 tx cloth, 50 cents in 
paper. 

The Ethics of Literary Art. By Maurice Thompson. Carew Lectures 
for 1893. Discusses the evils of literary ‘‘ realism,” especially in novel- 
writing. 87 pp., heavy paper, cloth, gilt edges. $7.00. 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp.,15 illustrations. 75 cetsin cloth, 
so cents in paper. 

Ideals and Institutions, their Parallel Development. By John E. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D. A study of historic motives and forces. 17 pp., $7.00 


in paper. 


The Brookfield Services. For Sunday evenings, Five Series, 26 Services. 
Over 800,000 sold. Single sample free. $1.00 per roo. 


Devotional Services in Biblical Language. Arranged by Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt. 4 Services with music. Sample, 2 cents, $1.50 per roo. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. E.C. Bissell, D.D. A prac- 
tical text-book ona novel plan. 2ded. 143 pp. $7.8. 


Hebrew Vocabulary of the Psalms. By A. S. Fiske. Original and 
complete. 42 pp. jo cents. 

Hebrew Exercises for Classes. By Prof. Jas. Robertson, D. D. (Glasgow). 
Authorized American reprint. 35 pp. 50 cents. 


Handy Harmony of the Gospels. By Prof. A. T. Perry. Exact, clear, 
and compact. 3ded. 16 pp. s0 cents, $1.00 per dozen. 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. By QOzora S. Davis. A statis- 
tical list of the 1000 commonest words, grouped both by root and by 


usage. 32pp. 50 cents. 

St. Paul’s Vocabulary. St. Paul as a Former of Words. By Prof. 
Myron W. Adams, Ph.D. Containing exhaustive word-lists, with 
critical comments. 75 pp. $7.00. 


Studies in the English Bible and Suggestions about Methods of 
Christian Work. By Profs. C. S. Beardslee and Graham Taylor, 
D.D. Very suggestive as to methods of study and work. viii parts. 
220 pp. 50 cents. 


The Hartford Seminary Record. A bi-monthly magazine edited by the 
Faculty of Hartford Seminary. $7.00 per year. 











ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES 
The Unity of the Bible. By Prof. Clark S. Beardslee. 24 pp. so cents. 


The Mission of the Church in the World. By Rev. James Brand, 
D.D. 16 pp. so cents. 


Some Thoughts on the Scope of Theology and Theological Educa- 
tion. By Pres. C. D. Hartranft, D.D. 2ded. 24 pp. socents. 


The Influence of Biblical Theology upon the Theological Sciences. 
By Pres. C. D. Hartranft, D.D. 35 pp. so cents. 


The Evolution of New Testament Criticism and the Consequent 
Outlook for To-Day. By Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D. 24 pp. 


ro cents. 


Do the Times Suggest Doctrinal Preaching. By Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. 11 pp. so cents. 


Some Current Notions concerning Dogmatic Theology. By Prof. 
C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D. 23 pp. so cents. 


Ritschl’s Place in the History of Doctrine. By Prof. C. M. Mead, 
Ph.D., D.D. 20 pp. so cents. 


The Minister as a Scholar, Poet, and Prophet. By Prof. A. R. 


Merriam. 0 cents. 


The Life and Character of Jesus Christ according to St. Paul. 
By Prof. E. K. Mitchell, D.D. go pp. so cents. 


The Earliest Hebrew Literature. By Prof. Lewis B. Paton. 16 pp. 
Jo cents. 


The Nature of Public Worship. By Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. 24 pp. 
ro cents. 


The Prayers of the Old Testament. By Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. 16 pp. 
Zo cents, 


Study-Notes in Elocution. By Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. No.1. Physical 
Exercises (Emerson System). 16 pp. 20 cents, No. 2. Rudimentary 
Voice-Building. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

The Practical Training Needed for the Ministry of To-Day. By 
Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D. 1g pp. zo cents. 


A Religious Census of the City of Hartford. Results of a canvass 
under Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D. 40 pp. 20 cents. 


Ministerial Plagiarism. By Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D. 16 pp. 
Zo cents. 

Three Phases of New England Congregational Development. By 
Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D., D.D. 22 pp. so cents. 


The Conppoentonnl Idea of Worship. By Prof. Williston Walker, 
Ph.D., D.D. 22 pp. zo cents. 


The Relations of New Testament Study to the Present Age. By 
Prof. A. C. Zenos, D.D. Ig pp. so cents. 


Hartford Seminary Press, hartford, Conn. 








i CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD COMPANY. 





Printers, Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Extensive facilities for Composition, Electrotyping, 
Papermaking, Presswork, and Binding. LE spectal 
attention given to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Genealogical Works, 
Sermons, Manuals, and Catalogues. 

Superior Record and Account Books made to 
order. Magazines, Tllustrated Works, Music 


Books, ett., bound in all styles. Library volumes 





and old books rebound and repaired. 


The finest work at fair prices. Estimates furnished. 





Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 

















ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 
TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 
Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL. 
W. H. HALE, 


General Agent, 


82 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





O OTHER Life Policies as lib- 
eral cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as 

much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, 
lowest cash rate. 


ALSO 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS 


IN AMERICA TOGETHER. 
Assets, $17,664,000. 
Surplus, $2,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


SDD 


[NSPECTION AND [NSURANCE () 


~ 


.—-~=e ww Lal 
ay 


ure ORGANIZED 1866 xen 


THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 





AND 


Insurance against loss or damage to property 
and loss of life and injury to 
persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





— eg] — 


J. M. ALLEN, President. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. 
J. B. Pierce, Secy. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 








Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895, 
Less deduction from Home “Office building, 


RECEIVED IN 1895. 


For Premiums, 
For Interest and Rents, 
Profit and Loss, 


DISBURSED IN 1895, 


For claims by death and matured Seememnente, 
Surplus returned to Lacey -holders, 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, ° 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 

Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, bai Real herent and 
all other a 

TAXES, 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1895, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate. first lien, 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 

Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, A 
Cost of Bank and Railroad saree 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, 

Agents’ Ledger Balance, 


ADD 


Interest due and accrued, 

Rents accrued, 

Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 
Net deferred premiums, 


GRoss ASSETS, December 31, 1895, 
LIABILITIES: 

Amount required to re-insure all eras i; ee ae. 
t, Company’s standard, 

All Sthor liabilities, q 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of e "Toree De of management to or in 1895, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1895) f 
Insuring, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 


$60, 546,398.36: 


200,000. 00: 


$4,681, 429.29 
33097)505.69 
14,269.40— $7,793) 204.38 


$68,139,602.74 


$4,382, 390.70 
1,242,947.93 
655,978: 05 


$6, 281,316. 68 


779576 43 
314,088. 09 — 753751582. 10 


$60, 764,020.64 


$36,080, 328.53 
12, 300,00 

1, 160,955.66 
7,679, 481.68 
13,687,057.83 
389,954.00 
1,748,851.67 
2,782.50 

2,308. 77 


$60, 764,020. 64 


- $1,056, 582.84 


37,588.90 
591,834.17 
3095739: 40 — $1,9951745: 31 


$62, 759,765.95 


$54,491,834.00 
1517%)675- 52—$55, 663,509.52 


$7,096,256.43 


. 10.00 per cent. 


” $158,042, 056.00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





